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INTKOUIK TlON 



This voiume t ho fourth in a i;er les of four r4»lat«Hl docuinontn 
rt*p<>rt mq an invi.nit iq^t. ion: A Comp«aoncy Rast* for Curru uJum Development 
in Preschool Education, An investxqat ion was conducted as a systematic 
search for a master list of compotir»nciesi, terminal bohavior 6 years 0 
months, which "normal*' American children posftesR via innateness or acqui- 
sition. Tht» xntt^nt ot the major invc^it iqat ive question was to answer "can 
th<?y do it" accord mq to normal growth and developmr^nt patterns and "do 
they do it" accordinq ti^ results of proqram evaluation. 

Volume I, the parent document, included a Prime Competency List created 
from a literature search* Volume II, Responses of a National Panel of Child 
Development Sctohirs, recorded all respc^nses to the Prime Competency List, 
These responj;es h*Uped create An KarJy Childhood Compel t^ncy Ratinq Instrument. 
Volume III, Kespt^nses t>f a National Panel and an Appalachian Panel of Child 
Development Scholars, provided the pool of ratings which established thirty- 
two preschool competencies* Volxime IV creates the curriculum base related 
to the competencies. 

This volume undertakes the development of the curriculum base using 
the fullowin'5 format. 

Listing of Competency Category 
Statement of Competency 
Statement of the General Goal 
Providing a Performance Statement 
Statement of Criterion 
Sample Activities 

rhv* firvil liraft of tliis work will supply a minimal pool of 160 activities 
that Can hv <:unducted so preschool youngsters might acquire the competencies 
t^irit abl ished by the investigation. Professional assistance for this document 
was prnvide<i by Kducation Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado, and 
the High/Scope Foundation, Yipsilanti, Michigan. The investigator appreciates 
the contributions of these two agencies* 
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CATEGORY 1: CLASSIFICATION 



Competency: Ability to Form Concepts (1) 

Contra 1 Goal : The child can contrast and compare, verbalize principles 

underlying familiar concepts, and form new age appropriate 
concepts • 

jPerformance Statement ; 

!♦ The child comprehends and uses terms which enable him to contrast and 
compare, include and exclude elements under consideration, 

Same^ not the same, different 
Like, alike, unlike 
Identical 

Similar, dissimilar 
Is, is not 

Criterion : 

Ira Given objects which are both the same and different in size, shape^ 
color, or pattern, the child can select them according to a verbal 

direction* 

S ample Activity Items : 

Find two circles that are the same size* 
Hand me a square a different color from this one. 
Find sofUfithing else that has the same pattern as this. 
Find something which is identical to this. 

Comments : 

Note th^t the progression of learning from comprehension to 
expression is used, as it will be repeatedly throughout the 
other performance statements and criteria. The criterion given 
here are basic to concept formation. After they are taught like, 
alike, unlike; identical/ similar # dissimilar can be introduced, 

"Is" seldom presents any problem to children. "Is not" may have 
to receive special stress to help children attend to the "not" 
portiofi of It, Also, some children use the colloquial form "ain't." 
In fact, some clever programming could be done to help children 
learn that "is not" and "ain't" mean the same thing. 

Examples ; 

Home ; "Got a hair ribbon the same color as your dress*" "There 
should he the same number of plates and glasses," "Those socks 
are the same color, but they are a different size. How else are 
they different?" 
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ito:. HAide l>.-.viror^nt : **H^.w are those cars alike?'* *'How are they 
not aUke?** '•'Wut is that house doing here on the same street as 
ali tfjM^se fcLc storas. It do^sn*t belong here at all*" 

j^t>;raS Environment ; "Find another leaf that is shaped the same 
a* rhis oae . . . thuat is shap^ differently." "Find a flower 
exactly like this one." 

S^T^ryoi i •Find fl^mjething the same color as your jeans "You and 
Zcr^ the sasBia heights Vou and Joe are not the same height*'* 
•Put t:ock» that are the same shape together on the shelf*" 

1. b 3iv*?r. objects iirhich are both the same und different in size^ shape# 

cc.z.r, cr pattern, the child can say how they are the same or 
different. 

Saitj^le Activity Item^ : 

U^ld up t^ C3^rcle«», one blue, one red, ask; "How are they the 
msse7 Hov are they different?" 

P^ut four cubes, of differing colors together, ask; ••How are these 
cube« alxke? How are they not alike?** 

Perfonr^aJKre Stateapent i 

2, Itke child car. verbalize principles uxxderlying familiar concepts. 

Or «. tex xo«« « 

2. a Gxver. a fa^ailxar concept, th/2 child can name some particular instances 

cf ti>e concept: and tell why they "go together*" 

Saaa^le Activity It^s : 

T^Xl ^ somie foods you know. After child has named some, ask him: 
•**i^,y do yotj suppose we put all these things together, and think of 
thessi as food?** (Repeat for clothing^ letters, numbers, etc*) 

Ccyrofe&nt :. 

B^w.z ajLle to say wny we group nil things in a familiar category 
cr rorcref^t is one indicator of understanding principles. However, 
cni;dren d:5n*t always have the same ideas as adults, and may give 
very different reasons. (See Bruner) . Here is a place to be open 
and er^courage children's divergent thinking* 

Ferfon&ance Stat^^ient : 

3. The child for» new concepts from exposure to particular instances 

of the concept. 

3. a Giver. 10-12 particular instances of a simple concept, the child 

can sort on tha*. Lasxs. 



* -f ^Ari3 >fith an imginary anitnal or blob ojf. varying colors 

^iff*ri»r,t iJtwqir.ary anmais or blobs on each of 10-12 other cards, 
tel. .-.-.iii; -^*re is a 'botu.' There are a lot of other 'botos' 
.^rds. o^i-c if you can find them."' 

^>id>t>c--^: r*fTtor^ric'^ statements : 



-iver. n-^. r*d Jaalis arai one careen ball and asked how thay are different 
rri.^ wi^: respor^ by saymq they are different colors, 

or t 
i -i..-; %re red -ind this or.tj is green. 

--vt* ar. ^'i^.^rtavnt of smll obje'cts such as: toy people, scissors, 
?--ir:.-f,, biock^-, etc., and asked to put them in groups, the 

Pi- t^»'^3 together by color. 

T 

v-.>- r-?^ -i.-^r.ti.Ml strips of m. ai and t.hree identical strips of wood, 
1-.: iste^: - ■ pvt theia in groups, W^e child vail put the metal strips to- 
?^r v r X'..: -.-je wooden strips together. When asked why he put them in those 
jrc.fs. r.^ Stat* these are all made of wood and these are all made of 
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-^r rars ar<i two trucks and asked how they are alike, the child will 
ry s-syxng they all have wheels, 

or 

'--^V r-.,.. zr thu^y all carry people. 

.•-v*r s-v*^ra: styroftam balls of assorted size and several thumb tacks, 
i-^t avar.ipulate the materials the child will stick the thumb 

tji_As tr^ balls. Then when shown a straight pin, and asked what he 

^_ ...^ ^^^^ respond by saying "stick it in the balls." 



r-» "c-^.^-^t' is usually thought of as a general idea or understanding, 
esj>*rr.^:.y ier^ved from sp<^cific instances or occurrences. Sometimes a 
cc.rce^t .3 ::.ite specific, such as "triangle," or more generally, ^'shape," 
:r s--;., -*;rt 7^-^raliy, "attributes," or "geometry," All children have the 
at^:i-y tz fcra concepts— but some dc it quite well and easily and have a 
very :»r?- zt-r^- zf concepts. Others are more limited. All children can 
-3t^ refirir.g a.-vi clarifying the concepts they do have, and in being 

■si.:^ V ::csi^ir^ ir-d rontrast the obiects, actions, living things, and ideas 
t.-^t are ir^.^*«i in, or excluded from a particular concept. 

C.Ar;i.:aii-r. of t't* terms listed here— same/dif f erent , like/alike/unlike, etc., 

*sse.-tia. t^f-re i»-velopiBent of materials can begin. These terms are often 
^««c q-.^t^ l.:<s*ly. "Sajne" is often used without specifying in what respect 
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eam« size ».wna longth, " etc.. a^d "different color," -4ifftre«t shapT" 
etc. If they are the same in overy respect, the yord "identic*!- can «s«d. 

If you want the child to have a fuUy usable concept, B«ch as -nhape,- 
^tc, be sure to use that term an weli as the name of the instance 



Round Q] sphere, et mful^'l^l^^ ShoS: 

Cube 

Young Children frequently know th« specifics, but need a linkage to the bi^ 

< People) 



' Tali Short 



I ^ ' Women, etc. 
Girls, Men 



Probably some "negative instances" of all these concepts, introdi^ed at the 
appropriate time, would strengthen the concept. ^ntroaivired at the 
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CATEGORY Is ClASSIKICATION 



B. Competencyi Ability to Discriminate by Sour«a (2) 



GenaraX Goal; The Child can distinguish selected characteristics of 
sovmd, and identify sources of souijd'* 

P<arforroancg> Statomt^nt ; 

1. The child ran diatinguish soK'ctcd characteristics of. sound by recognition 
and iaboling. Characteristics are positive and comi>arative terras ioud, 
soft,' louder, softer. 

Criterion ; 

1. a Given a verbal direction, the child can produce a loud or soft 

sound. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Clap your hands loudly. 
Say your name very softly. 

I'm going to clap my hands. Now you clap your hands louder. 
Perfonaa.nce Statement t 

2. The child can identify familiar sources of sound by identifying the object 
or action used to produce the sound. 

Cr Iter ion : 

2, a Given a familiar sound, the child can identify the object used 

to produce the sound, or the animal which produces the sound. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Play recording or produce sound where child cannot see, Ask, "Vhat 
object is being used?" Or, "What is making that noise?** If child 
cannot answer, show him a group of objects or pictures of objects 
or animals and let him select the one being used. 

Appropriate items are: hammer, ball (bouncing), scissors (cuttijjg), 
drum. Jingle bells, horn, siren, tractor (use items child is faailiar 
with), for objects; cow, dog, cat, horse, "bird," rooster, duck, etc. 
for animals. 

Criterion ; 

2.b Given a familiar sound, the child can identify the action used to 
produce the sound. 
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Sample Activity Itema t 



Play recording or produce sound where child cannot see* 

Ask, "What are they doin^ to make that noise?" If child cannot 
anjswer, show him a grouping of action picture» and l«t him select 
the action he thinks is being used. 

Appropriate items are hamowring, bouncing a ball, whistling, 
singing, humming, clapping hands, snapping fingers, sawing, and 
so forth. 



For animals use mooing, barking, meowing, neighing, chirping, 
crowing, (juacking, etc. 

Additional P^rfonnjince Statements t 

3. Given the actual sound of a bicycle horn and lightly blown harmonica^ and 
asked which was louder, the child will respond that the horn was louder, 

4. Given the sound of a guitar being strummed and a flute being played and 
asked which instrument plays more notes at a time the child will respond 
that the guitar plays more notes. 

5. Given the sound of a metronome at the speed of MM-120 and another metro- 
nome at the speed of MM-60 and asked which is going faster, the child 
will respond that the first metronome is faster. 

6. Given the sound of high-pitched notes on the piano C'-C" and low-pitched 
notes on the piano, and asked which notes are high-pitched like a girl's 
voice, the child will respond that the first high-pitched group of notes 

was the highest. 

7. Given the sound of a fire or ambulance siren and a clock chiming and asked 
whxch one produces a smooth sound, the child will respond that the siren 

sound is smooth. 



8. Gxven the sounds of a triangle, a headless tambourine, a metal xylophone, 
a tom-tom drum and a bongo drum and asked to group the instruments by the 
kxnds of sounds produced, the child will group together the metal instru- 
ments and the membrane instruments together. 

9. Given the sounds of a girl's voice, a man's voice, a baby's cry, a dog's 
bark, a horse's whinney, a cat's meow and asked to group the sounds, the 
child will group the sounds by those made by people and those made by 

animals. 



10. Given the sound of a truck, tractor, car, cement mixer, vacuum cleaner, 
etc., and asked who these sound alike, the child will respond that the 
sounds are all made by machines. 
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11. Givon tho soumia of yuitoir, a ukolcle, an aut . U.\ri>, a rocurder, a 
liarinonica and a whistle and asked to group the 'cunds, the child will 
tjroup tho string inatrumanta to<ji^ther and the wind instruments together. 

12. Given the sound of a typewriter, a ditto machine, an agg beator, a drill, 
hammer » a ssaw, and a bell and askod which sound is diffojcont from the 
r«at, the child will say the bell or the ringing sound. 

13. ^iven tht> aound of a popular music radio station and the !»..und only on 
a TV station, the child will identify each usin-g hia own criterion. 

14. Given the sound of paper boing crumpled, cloth being torn and wood 
being split, and asked to identify th« sound sources, the child will 
identify sources. 

Makes general temporal comparisons of a slow/fast, before/after, long/ short, 
a lot of sounds/a few sounds; e.g.: 

lb. viiven a rt>cvMding of "Yankee Doodle" (or another song played in fast 
ttimpo) and "All Through the Night" (or another song played at a slow 
tampo) and askf-d to march to each record and find out which music goes 
faster, the child will respond that "Yankee Doodle" goes faster. 

16. Given tho sound of a drum playing the rhythm of "Jingle Bells" followed 
by a tambourine playing the rhythm of "Jingle Bella" and asked what 
played before the tambourine the child will answer that the drum played 
before the tambourine. 

17. Givon the sound of long notes played on a flute and short notes played 
on a flute, and asked were some notes longer than others or were all 
the notes the same length, the chiid will answer that some notes were 
longer and/or some notes were shorter. 

18. Given the sound of a xylophone playing a lot of notes in 10 seconds 

and the sound of a xylophone playing a few r.otes in 10 seconds and asked 
if the amount of notes were the same each time, or were more notes played 
one time, the child will respond that there were more notes played the 
first time and/or less notes were played the second time. 

To identify and move to or play with a beat; e.g.: 

19. Given the recording of a familiar song and asked to clap with the beat, 
the child will clap with the beat. 

.:o. Given the recording of a familiar song and asked to march to the beat, 
the child will march to the beat. 



. Given the recording of a familiar song and asked to play a drum (tambourine, 
sticka, etc.) to the beat, the child will play with the beat. 



Rapiroduces simple rhythoiic patterns.- 

22. Given th« rocording of tiii* kisn^ oi cIjc4*^ rfeyt.JSm ^ J JlH 

dnd a&Jted to :Join tii« xecor<iiJP«5 . tfe* ciuJUi will refxrodtac* the pattern 
with th«" recor'ding. 

23* Given tho recording of this kind cf cl*ps>tei rhytim heard 3 times 
//•* 4 /ill ^ * M *^ Asi^jed tc cocstissEsse ti5« rhytJsai after the 
recording stops, tlw chiid Jae Afcle tx> r-^srod'ssce tibe pat-cern. 

24. Given the recorelii*g theft« kuia» of cttppod rhytiaa* heard once, but 
with the saroe beat *nd teaspo, ajstl. eskes* xc echo the- rbythms, the child 
will be able to echo the patt«-m« %ms& Iceef? tl» beAt goiiig* 

/7 J J J 
^ J7 /7 J 

To analyse oral forms into coitstitx^esit p*rt«j e.^.x 

25. Given a familiar song {'Are Yoa Sie^jiia^*) with repeated parts and asked 
If any parts are sung sore rivar* c»rce, tbe child wiXX re^nd tJoat "Are 
You Sleeping," and/or *Brxjtber Jofcn." *r^or *5*arBxag Bells are Ringing," 
etc. is aung Xmo ti3»e», 

26. Given a familiar song vath repe»t«>d li»e« or phrases like "«ade in the 
Water," "Mary had a Little Lajifc,* *T*U5 is ti^ Way 'i«e !iash Qui Clothes," 
etc., and asked which lines are mMss^ aiore t'm.n osoer the child will 
respond correctly. 

27. GivFen a familiar song with choro* and versus aiad asked if one part is 
sung morp than the others, the child viU respond that the chorus is 
sunq more times or that the chcr-js is nsag aitex each ver9«. 

28. Given a recording of >tozart*s -little Star Vartationa* {*Twinkle, TwinJae 
Little Star"} and asked to clap his haad* each tiae he hears the end of 
the sonq, the Chile" will clap his haE«d» at tfee esKl of each variation. 

29. Given a recording of Mozart ' s Variatuons cs "tinkle, TwirJcle Little Star," 
and asked if the song sounded tix: s*3»& ^cr. tiae or did the song sound 
different some times, the child will re^ocsd that the song seconded different 
some times and/or e^gpl^in the dif feressioes <it sloi^er one oiaie, or it 
bad more notes one tiJB*e, or it li&s load o«* tiate, etc.). 

To identify and distinguish tones; e.g.: 

30. Given a piano and asked which notes are hi^is-pitched like a girl's voice, 
the child will respond that tt*ese <th* ooes oe t.h« right) are high. 

31. Given a piano and a^ked which notes are lotr-pitched like a sran's voice, 
the child will respond that the^ 'the crae* cc the left) are low. 



S 



:^*^u.:.sr: s^zm* sruipe, cclors, letters, and 



'sarrir, i^j:^ -.:r ,^:r^. mall: z^ll, srscrt; Icng, short. 

— rji^-:. iit^^trv- iic.rrc%r: ^src^d. ::43Lrrc%; thxck, thxii* 



-r . — « :r lacr^ rcrecta zr z*ysjr«i^, t>ifC ^hjLcn ^re xdentxcai 
:^-v--r m.^a z^- mtcr. ajcccrli::^^? tc sija:e. CTlixs xs easier 



-r..- ;:-.zcv\j ieverau. sJLzes. tiiC i«tiz.cri are the sasne sxz«. Say 
^ ss^ tiic trsar ax« ti^ %mm axza*"* or the 

:^ -.ur-a^ zr ^rtr zz::^^^^. zx fz^^ures* tii«2 cf vtuch are identical 
i^^^ss^.t lestec* 3ut ±::.f f er::jxc cthex ^yS/ chxld 



:^^.-r-5c ^^.ctrMur^s aL^ iirferestt rclcrs azai sxxes cf apcies, only 
ru«c :c -^.^orr^ iTB t3e szjie. cozJUi it c hes'' according to sxze* 

ig:cr-. sjJscr^. Iptic n a.:— fat . skiimy; wide, narrow; 



-*c: :r:'ec"Z3 zr -r-JTures r:.fferir«; t^ element cf size beur.g 
^.^--^ s^ic % ^•^!»:. rzjrect^z:r_ c:iil;: rar ::.d;sntify rr.e positive 



1^ rjz^ zi^z: car. 
^ "tne a:*!cr^ :?enc. 
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Performance Statement; (Size) 



. The child verbally contrasts and compares objects according to size, 
big, little, large, small, tall, short; long, short are priority 
items. Optional arej fat, skinny; wide, narrow; broad, narrow; 

thick, thin. 



Criterion*. 



3. a Given two objects that differ in some element of sl«e, the child 
can tell how they differ in siae. (contrasting) 

Sample Activity I terns t 

Show child two unit blocks differing in length, say. "Tell me 
how these are different." 



Show child picture of two cars, identical except for size, say: 
"Tell me how these are different," 

(Other items should test other elements of size.) 

3.b Given two objects that are identical in some elewent of size, the 
child can tell how they are the same, (comparing) 

Sample Activity item ; 

Show child frou blocks, two of which are identical in size. Ask, 
"How are these two blocks the same?" 

NOTE: It is very difficult to elicit language this precise 

from young children. On the first Sample Activity item 
of crtierion 3. a, the child may say, "This block is big 
and that one is little." Such a statement is not wrong, 
only less precise than, "This block is longer than that 
one. " 



Comments: (Size) 



Note that the sequence matching, recognition, and labeling is used. 

Care should be taken to make sure that tho examples given for each element 
of size are correct. Tali and short are concerned with vertical comparisons. 
Xx>ng and short are concerned witib horizontal comparisons. Big and little, 
large and small are concerned with all dimensions of an object, or with 
changes in one plane. Big and little refer to overall dimensions, as do fat 
and skinny. Tall, long, short, thick, thin, etc., refer to specific dimensions. 

In teaching, be sure that size differentiations are easily discernible. The 
children should not need a micrometer to tell which item is taller than the 
other. 



Be sure that language is used the way we ordinarily use it. E.g., if three 
objects are displayed at the same tiae, 





we don't say little, big, bigger, we would tay little, middle sized, and big. 

Many times two or more descriptive terms apply to the same object, and 
although it isn't stated as a goal, it should probably be worked in to 
provide for flexible thinking.. For example, unit blocks: the double-unit 
is longer than the half unit and is also bigger. 

Examples : 

Bi^ t little ) large , small 

Home: Big serving of food, little serving; big book, little book; big, 
little cookie, bubble, etc. 

Man Made Environment; Big airplane, little airplane; big car, little car; 
houses of varying sizes. 

Natural Environment; Big dog, little dog; big flower, little flower; big 
fish, little fish f ^ 

School. Rings on color cone; big and littl« pencils and crayons; big piece 
of papsr, little piece of paper 

Tall , short 

Honie: Adults, children; older children, younger children, toddlers 

Man Made Environment; Tall building, short building; tall telephone pole, 

short telepJione pole 

Natural Environment; Tall trees, short trees; giraffe, hippopotamus 
School: Teacher, children; block buildings of varying heights 

Long , short 

Homo; Long piece of spaghetti, short piece; string, ladder, feet, legs, 

lonq string of bubble gum 

Man Made Environment; Long truck, short truck; long bridge, short bridge 

Natural Environment; Cucumbers; vines; carrots of differing length 

School; Long pencil, short pencil; long line, short line (crayon or chalk 
drawing), string of beads 
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Th^ performance statement reconmiends those relatively simplu dimonsions of 
siz^. Careful evaluation may show that six year olds are able to learn the 
other elements (broad, narrow, etcOf with no difficulty. In this case, 
they should be taught • Probably they can . 

Performance Statement ; (Shape) 

4, The child can match the following plane or solid geometric shapes: 

Plane; circle, triangle, rectangle (including special case of square), 
diamond, semi-'circle or half'-circle 

Solid: ball or sphere. Optional: cube, cylinder, pyramid 

NOTE: "Round" is a special case- It should be taught, but by itself, 
not as opposite of square. It includes both plane and solid 
examples* Will be included in descriptive terms rather than 
shapes. 

Criterion ; 

4 . a Given a group of three or more objects or figures, two of which 

are identical in shape, the child can match them according to shape. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Two squares, a rectangle, and diamond. "Find the two that match, 
or are the same shape • " 

Three circles of differing sizes and colors, two squares of 
differing sizes and colors. "Put together those that match, 
or are the same shape," 

NOTE: Testing of solids should be with objects. 
Performance Statement ; (Shape) 

5. The child can select the following objects or figures according to verbal 
directions. 

Plane; circle, triangle, rectangle (including the special case of square), 
diamond, semi -circle 

Solid; ball or sphere, cube 

Criterion ; 

5. a Given a verbal direction to select a particular shape from a grouping 

of objects or figures, the child can do so. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Point to the circle. 

Hand me the triangle. 

Find a square on this paper » ^^^j 

Hand me a cube. X ( 
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Performance Statement: ( Shape ) 



6» The chilcl can correctly label the following goometric shapes* 

Plane; circle, triangle, rectangle (including the special case of 
square) 9 diamond # semi*-«ircle 

Solids ball or sphere, cube 

Criterion i 

6 ♦a Given a grouping of objects or figures of various geometric shapes, 
the child can say tlie names as requested • 

Sample Activity Items : 

Tell me the name of this shape* 
What is this shape called? 

Co mments ; (Shape) 

It is assumed that most people of adult age ")Qnovr" these common geometric 
forms • In reality, there is much confusion* All the specifics are too 
lengthy to be mentioned here. But whoever is developing curriculum should 
make sure they understand all the terms and the relationship of solids to 
plane shapes. Watch that the •'specific instances" given to build the concept 
are representative of all different kinds of circles, squares, etc. 

is a circle 

is a circle 

is a circle 

is a circle 

Give negative space examples as well as positive, e.g., the doughnut hole as 
well as the doughnut. 

fiT^enever appropriate # bring out the relationship of the solid to the plane, 
such as that of the cube to the square. 

Note that it is not necessary to define these terms to the children. Build 
the concept through many specific instancan linked with language. 

Examples ; 

Home ; Pancakes, cookies, plates, pieces of pie, slice of bread, cheese, light 
switch, light fixture, top rim of cup, table, book# magazine, ball of string 
or yarn, etc. 

Man Made Environment ; Wheels, windows on buildings, spaces between bridge 
girders, signs 



Natural Environment ; Fruit, flowers 

18 
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School; Blocks, table tops, puEzles, tricycle wheels, vagon wheels 
JP; er forinanct-> Stat^ment t (Color) 

NOTE: It XB recoTnmended that basic and secondary colors, plus brown^ black 
and whit«, bo emphasized • Commonly used tints and shades may be 
included if desired # such as pink and gray. 

7. The child can laatch pure colors, shades, and tints of colors. 
Criterion : 

7, a Given ob3ects or pictures of a variety of colors, and shades and 
tints of colors, the child can match the objects or pictures to a 
sample of the same color. 



Give child a box of different colored cubes, teacher holds up 
sample of each color in turn, says, ••Find a cube the same color 

as this one," 

Give child array of paint samples, teacher holds up sampler says, 
"Fxnd another card the same color as this one,*' 



Performance Statement ; (Color) 

8. The child will select colors according to a verbal direction. 

Criterion : 

8.a Given objects or pictures of varying colors, the child will select 



them following a verbal direction. 

Sample Activity Items s 

Point to the orange crayon* 
Hand me the blue car. 
SlK>w me something black. 



Performance statement : (Color) 

9. The child can name the color of objects or pictures. 



9. a Given a colored object or picture, the chi.d will name the col 
correctly. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

What color is this crayon? 
Tell me the color of this ball. 
What color is this apple? 



Sample Activity Items ; 



Criterion: 
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ri:.^'*:'^^"'''^'"'^^'^'t^^? *^ too many in too 

^ i^J^rl^'^J^ -'^^^ decision iill 

■3 / - L ' of color wUl be done via T.V. if there 

^ ^';;r ^\ ««« P^opU have black and white sets, it might 

s>e.ter ri^atrict teaching to home visitors and mobile classrooms. 

^^/--^'^-•ccH=*r^e<: that presentation and evaluation focus upon a limited 
.otters, tnose a^ost frequently used in beginning reading. 

J.-. .rie cr...- car. uatch identical letters. 
Cr it^r: •. r : 

10. & :-.ver * ?rc".p:ng of three or more letters, two of which are 

.aer,--ca.. tn^ chxid selects the two that are "exactly alik(?." 

i^gle Activity Items : 

?r^n four ^den letters, two of which are identical, 
.r.str.<:te<i, "Find the two that are exactly alike," (or "have 

..'^'^i ^5 9.ver. five letter cards (one letter on each card), two 

are Identical, and instructed, "Find the two that are 
^xirt.y a..xe," for "have the same shape"). 

F e r f - rina r. r e £ '-^ t : (Letters) 

Tnt cr.i.d ca- select letters according to a verbal direction. 
enter, cr. : 

^..v..- . verta: label for a letter, the child can select the letter 
tzoR a grc-upir^g of letters. 

A-ctivity Item : 

f 1": tc tr.e •'e". 

K'lf ^ratAnctf ■ tatesteLT.t : <L«»tters) 

T-Hj c.^.:-.• verc^lly label letters. 

;;^»'». v,^^ , 
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i-vvr. a jri.-.ted letter, the child can say the name of that letter. 

S<aa^lfc Activity Item ; 

Tell ae tr^ r-ame of tnis letter. 



13. ?&e child car* match simple yords« 

13* a ^Ir^ti a group j^n^ of three or inore words, two of which are 

identicals the chxld selects the two that are "exactly alike." 

Sample Activity Item ; 

cr.xld 1^ gjven four cards, a word on each card* Two words are 
id^.ticai* Tester says, **Find the words that are exactly alike. 

Coiaiteentit : (Le Titers) 

fectii ;ij:per arid lower case manuscript letters should be used. In the •^matching" 
step, crher ferns might be used, so that the child begins to learn that there 
axe msty wa/s to form one letter* However, diverse forms should not be used 

the reooignxtion step* 

A dec4s:.on wxii have to be made as to what to call the capitalized and non- 
ca?:.talu:ed form. I would recommend against just "big" and "little." "Capital" 
a^2d *fiaall* are wxdely used in schools? sometimes "capital" and "lower case" are 
Either would probably be O.K* 

Altnosagh tJse ch^ild can learn both forms separately or together, some effort 
shccld be »ade to make sure that he can associate the capital and lower case 
forsMi VI th each other and with the label • 

'^zzetB on cereal boxes, other food items; T.V. commercials? newspapers, 
a;^9a^ij^^s« ix>o^s^ mail 

Han S£wxrorm^Z i Signs, commercials, highways, etc*, letters on vehicles; 

awulbc^tes, baildings, and so forth 

School : Child's aauae, other children's names; signs on equipment and school; 
bocics ar^d magazines; letters on equipment and supplies; boxes of food used in 

ocokxng a<rcivities 

rr- Batchirsc words, try to lelect those that the child would have high interest 

^nd chat he would know the meanings of. Although naming the word is 

not r^recessary for visual matching, it is natural to do so, and the child might 
as ^11 cno^ wnat it means. 

Additicnal Performance Statements ; 

14. Given a series of blocks and an equally numbered series of boxes, and 
asJced to pot the blocks m the boxes by size, the child will put the 
largest block m the largest box, etc> 




Uiven an ass^^rUnent oi rom^ds, and a board with an equal number of 
holes, the child will put the rounds in the ^K>le by size* 
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Given a label which has a series of blocks represented on it^ ajad the 
series of blocks and asked to match the blocks to the labels the child 
will put the blocks in the series according to size. 

Given an assortment of three blue paper triangles^ three bltse paper 
circles, and three blue paper squares, and asXed to pat th«« in groups^ 
the child will put the circles together, the triangles together, and the 
squares together , and when asked why he grx?uped them Uiat way* he will 
describe them by shape, i.e., these are all circles. 

Given a geometric shape box and the shapes for it, the child will put 
the shapes in the box according to the correct sh'*pe* 




I^. Gxv«n a pap4ar label with pictorial representationp of the geonetric 
sh&pttti and the goometric shapes, and asked to put the shapes ir. the 
order of the label, the child will match the shapes to the label. 

20. Given small paper labels in shape form, and the corresponding shapes, 
the child will put the labels on the correct shape. 

21. tJiven a parquetry puzzle and a pattern, the child will construct the 
puzzle according to the pattern. 

22. Given paper cut-outs of a hammer, screw-driver, saw, and C-claiap, the 
child will match the tools to the paper cut-outs by shape. 

23. sJiven paper shapes of objects from the classroom or home which the child 
IS familiar with, the child will find the objects and identify them uitii 
the corresponding shapes. 

24. Given a parquetry puzzle and pattern with colors, the child will construct 
the pattern using color as the attribute for matching. 

25. Given a colored piece of paper and asked to find something m the ro<» 
which is the same color, the child will find an object of the sane color. 

26. Given a verbal request to find something of a given color, the child will 
fiiKi an object which is that color. 

27. Given a label which has colored pictorial representations of colored blocks 
on It, and asked to match the blocks to the label, the child will match the 
blocks by color. 

28. When given an assortment of crayons and several identical cups with colored 
paper on them and asked to put the crayons in the cups, the child will put 
the (blue) crayons in the cup with blue paper on it, etc. 

29. When given a paper letter "T" and an assortment of other paper letters 
including other "Ts" and asked to find another "T", the child will locate 
the other "Ts" and put them with the first "T". 

30. Given a card with the word "door" on it, and asked to find the labeled 
object m the room which has that word on it, the child will find a 
labeled door. 

31. Given a card with the word "boy" on it, and asked to find that word on a 
page in a book, the child will find the word "boy" on the page. 
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CATEGORY Is CLASSIFICATION 
CoRip«t«ncyi Ability to Discriminate by Touch (4) 

G«oerftl ComU The child cun use the kinesthetic-tactile senae to distinguish 
temper Ature, Bhapotr familiar objects/ and textures. 

Perfcrmance Statement { (Temperature) 

1, The child can aay whether the ambient temperature, liquids, solids or 
»urface8 of objects are hot, cold; warn, cool. 

Critorion t 

l.a Given an r.ppropriate substance to describe r the child can tell 
whether it is hot or cold. 

Sample Activity Item ? 

JoeVs mother fixed him something special to drink on a sumr day. 
She put some ice in a big glass of water, just like I'm doing, You 
feel the water and tell me whethwr it is hot or cold. 

1. b Given an appropriate substance to describe, the child can tell 

whether it is warm or cool. 

Sample Activity Items » 

Tell me whether this piece of metal is warm or cool. 
Is it warm or cool in this room? 

Performance Statement ; (Shapes) 

2. By feeling, the child can distinguish objects shaped like a circle, 
square, rectangle, triangle, and diamond by matching, recognition, and 
labeling. 

Criterion ; 

2. a Given an object which he can feel but not see, the child can select 

an object of the same shape from a set of other objects. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Child closes eyes, holds triangle in one hand, reaches into a bag 
or box to select another object the same shape. 

2.b Given a group of shapes which he can feel but not see, the child 
can select a shape following a verbal direction. 
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SwpXg Activity Itwns t 



Put your hand in thi» bag and pull out a circle. 

Oiing -coordination board"— with pieces removed to leave cut 
out circle* r rectangles, triangles, squares— child correctly 
responds to, "Clo»* your eyes and find the squares on this 
board," 

2 c Given a shape which he can feel but not see, the child can name 
the shape. 

Sample Activity Item t 

Tester has child close eyes, places a shape in his hands. "Tell 
Ke th€. name of the shape you have in your hand," 

Connnents t (Shapes) 

As in working with distinguishing shapes by sight, make sure that there are 
a wide variety of "specific instances" to enable the child to generalise. 
For example, in working with the concept "circle," - ^ might u«e a ring 
from a color cone, a rigid round bracelet, a wheel j>« a toy car, a card- 
board circle, and so forth. 

There are a number of ways one can go about teaching shap* (or size) recog- 
nition usiitg the kineathetic-tactile sense) an opaque "feel" bag, a box 

k!?.****^*^*^ ^^^^^ ^^"^ "« into, a blindfold on the 

child, a screen which he reaches around, and so forth. 

In selecting it«ns to use, be sure the distinctive features can be felt. A 
felt or lightweight paper square would be very difficult to distinguish by 

Example* i 

^mei Spool, plastic cup, different shaped cookie cutter, small cardboard 

fl^ nf^n^r^'^'*/ ^•^''•^ '^"9. from color cone, 

blocks of all types and shapes 

Performanc e Statement : (Familiar objects) 

3. By feeling, the child can distinguish familiar objects by matching, 
recognition, and labeling. '^cning. 

Criterion } 

3. a Given a familiar object which he can feel but not see, the child 
can select an identical object from a set of other objects. 
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sample Activity itwnt 



Qb3«ct from a ^roup of oi^^«cx« ijs osp»qc« b*^. 

of £«.iU*r <^3«.irt, ^4ch ci« U*l but i>ot 

Sample Activity It4BM> : 

Put your hand in this bji^ aiid fxad a 

Put your hand oiv thi* b«9 mmm^.i^-^ ycu caxi driiik out of. 

Put your haiid xa tius bag aiid fjj^ » ^esscx:. 

can name the object or %mXX its ftmctxm. 
Sarople Activity lt«Bts t 

Tester hands child an c^^e t*^ ^^z^ oae famliar object in it, 
child reaches onto bag, as^e ^ntho^z l0oku^ i^tifies the object, 

"Those are scissors, " 

"That's a spoon.* 

"You draw pictures it." 

Comnents i (Familiar objects} 

!!.ti^u^^h"^h^Hr''L'~^^,-!!°^'' that the child c« 

he doean t khow the n«>e, tbew « cpceUent vay to heip him learn. 

I^^-tte^J^nii;! °*r.'''^""° to keep tt» le«Tun, ,it«tioh li,ht end 

non thr<-»tenin9. Children ire »o iiMsS tc Ict^aat « fisd o« »»iettiLM that 

•owetl»e« the "feeling" gets vigorous, 

Exawples t 

C^ie I^n^r' " f"''' pop 

^"^"f^th"""*"" »*»*^^»- acorn,. 

School: Blunt scissors, chalk, eraser. 



■wall toy, plastic cup or glass, and *o forth. ^ 



' ^^-"^ — -i^rc^fenser ^ij^e ?-;^ers faeZ caeac- 








^pery. f--;rrT. 4r» soee rf traesss. 

2k.~ i- rn-a *si». zTs:.: .rr-eg iris sr_l 

^«su_i — a* «r - ^ H '-^:-! - — 2 Tat — - • ?r^£ai2-Lj 
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Li^r^^""^'^' 5cs:atctxr zjlott couch fabric. 



Ml 



^^^c. texa ices rcx^^ aisd , h«*d*, mad, clay, 




-=^-ar3:rE 3ancB Staraaesi^s; 

- ~ ^ "3 --^^RTst^x a3Ri ar raa raa^ature aad ask«d 

• — - ^ — ^ -^.^ csdcse ^ r«rri9«rar«d egg. 

^ ^ ■ ^r~- ^ * — «ar«r, aad asked vhxch jU 

*- i« ^- -1^ """^ ^ '^^^ tbs child 



' ^ ^ ^i^^^i:5e-y siaped objects j^cluding 

Jf^ ^ -^^ca. cry a^Li=^ craxde the sacJc, and asXed 



-Tl^^'T*-^ c.*ces arid cs* parquetry piece 

^ « 4i3c: reac^ i^xx^ •tria^sgle, • 

^ L ^ «2d asiwd to find the nail 

^ ^ -ae^. ci^ =*il aisd r«ove it. 

if^ 1, ^ ~ ^ =^ aad *«wd ^ firsd ^ $harp saw, the 

-^^ — . ^. rser.-^ iast races* scarp saw. 



4 sacs se^^r*. zz-za^ fsrxs azsd several usable forks, 

"«^ti by fee" 



--^ » .^rs _ aa. feeLi.^ rr^se in the bag, the 



'4^ 
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Gxv^n a piece of coarse sand paper and a piece of plastic and asked 
which is smooth^ the child will respond that the plastic is smooth* 



15 • Given a dry plate and a wet soapy plate, and asked which is slippery, 
the child will select the soapy plate. 

16» Gxven a piece of cotton cloth and a piece of burlap, and asked which is 
roughest, the child will select the burlap. 

17. Given a piece of fine sand paper and a piece of medium sand paper and 
asked which is roughest, the child will select the medium. 

18. uxven a piece of construction paper and a piece of tissue paper and 
asked which is the softest, the child will select the tissue paper • 

19. Given a piece of foam rubber and a ^iece of hard rubber and asked which 
is soft, the child will select the foam rubber. 

20. Given a piece of plasticine clay at room temperature, and one piece 
which has been worked, and asked which is hard, the c?iild will select 
the piece at room temperature. 

21. Given an unpolished rock and a polished rock and asked which is smooth^ 
the child will select the polished rock. - 

22. Given a bowl of warm water and a bowl of hot water and asked which one is 
best for washing han<^s and why, the child will select the warm bowl and 
say the other is too hot. 

23. Given a glass of cold milk and a glass of chilled milk and asked which 
IS the coolest, the child will select the cold milk. 

24. Given a quarter from the pocket and one at room temperature, and asked 
which is the warmest, the child will select the one from the pockets 

General Comments ; 

Note that the entire sequence of matching, recognition, and labeling is not 
suggested here. It could be done at home and school, but is prol^ably not 
necessary. Most six year olds know hot and cold, and probably warm and cool. 
They may not say them at the appropriate time. Also, whether a given "thing" 
IS hot or cold, warm or cool may be highly subjective. The soup that is too 
hot for one person snay be "just right" or cold to another. 

In teaching about "hot," make sure tliat the child is not inadvertantly encouraged 
to touch or taste something that could burn him. 



Home ; Air temperature; food and drink; water for bathing; ice; oven; lighted 
incandescent bulb 



Examples; 
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Wan Made Environment; Metal on a car on a hot or cold day» car seat on a hot 
day I sidewalk on a hot day; fire 

Natural Environmentt Cool water in stream or lakej cool mud; snow; rain; ice; 
sunshine; shade 

School: Mr temperature; food and drink; cooking activities; water for washing; 
water for water play; metal slide on a hot day 
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CATEGORY It CLASSIPlCaiTION 
B. Co«p«t«ncy; Ability to Sort (5) 



G»nOTl Ck)«lt Th« child c«n tort obj«ctt or picturas of objacts according 
to familiar qualitiat, function*, or ralationahipa, and 
label, describe, or give a verbal explanation. He can also 
sort appropriate objects in oipre than one way. 

Performance statement : (Qualities or Attributes) 

I, The child can sort objects or pictures of objects according to qualities 
or attributes as designated, (e.g.. Put all the red blocks in this box.) 

Criterion: 



I. a Given a group (array, set) of objects or pictures which can be 
sorted according to qualities or attributes known to the child 
and a verbal instruction of how to sort, the child can do so. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Put all the red (big, hard, metal, square, etc.) things in this 
box. 



Mce difficult— Sort these things according to color (size, shape, 
what they are made of, hardness, etc.). 



Performance Statement ; (Qualities or Attributes) 



2. The child can sort objects or pictures ot objects according to qualities 
or attributes which he perceives, (e.g.. Child is given group of objects 
which can be sorted according to qualities. He decides how to sort.) 
(Don't ask child to sort on basis of "stripes" unless he has been taught 
what "stripes" are.) 



Criterion t 



2. a Given a group (array, set) of objects or pictures of objects which 
can be sorted only according to qualities or attributes, the child 
can sort according to qualities or attributes which he perceives 
and sets. 



Sample Activity item ; 

Put these things in different piles the way you think they ought 
to go. 



Perforaancm stateswntT (Functions) 



3. The child can sort objects or pictures of objects according to functions 
as designed (e.g.. Thing* we eat with, toys, furniture). 
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Criterion; 



^o^'fun^Jor^n^ "^^""^ ^ ^'^'^^ according 

to function, and a verbal instruction of how to sort, the child can 

Sample Activity Iteme t 

Z\hll ^x.'^^'*^" ^'i^^' «^^-) 

Put all the things we wear on our feet in this box, things we wear 
box (indicating boxes) . 

ms*bix^^* ^"^^^ ^^^^ v^^^i^'les in this box, aiKi toys in 

!l?!K*iJ ^^^^^ objects in different piles according to what we do 
wxtn them. 

Perfornance Statement ; (Functions) 
Criterion ^ 

4.a Given a group of objects or pictures which can be sorted according 
to functional qualities, the child sorts according to categories 
which he perceives and sets. »..«yuiries 

Sample Activity Item .- 

L"*?^ different ways. Put these things In piles 

(or in the boxes) the way you think they ought to go. 

NOTE: Every effort should be made to eliminate confounding elements 
of color, size, etc., but it is easily possible that the child 
*xll sort on another basis from the one anticipated. This 
should not be counted wrong if it is a legitimate sort. 

Performan ce Statement ; (other Categories) 

5. The child can sort objects or pictures of objects according to familiar 
categories as designated (food, fruit, animals, children; |ro^!S^s!':tc. ) . 

Criterion ! 

accord^„^?nV^?!'^*^''" pictures of objects which can be sorted 
according to familiar categories, the child sorts as designated. 
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Saaple Activity Item : 



Put all the cars in this box, all the boats in this box, and all 
the airplanes in this box. 

Performance Statement ; (Other categories) 

6. The child can sort objects or pictures of objects according to categories 
which he perceives and sets. 

Criterion ; 

6. a Given a group of objects or pictures of objects which can be 
sorted according to familiar categories, the child can sort 
-according to categories which he perceives and sets. 

Sample Activity Item : 

Put these things in different piles the way you think they ought 
to go. T> 

NOTE: The child may perceive other ways of sorting than the 
intended categories. This should not be wrong if it 
is a legitimate sort. 

Comments ; (Including or Excluding) 

^J^fiy standard wa- of working toward concept of. a group. Watch that the 
child s ideas of w. ^t "goes with" are respected. Ask, -why?" He may have 
a perfectly logical reason which you may not have perceived. 

On both of these criteria, it is a good idea to go ;ihead and say why the 
object goes with" or "does not belong." This gives an excellent-^portunity 
to reinforce the concepts and categories used, 

"They are a.M the same size." 
"You eat them all." 



^These are circles and this is a triangle; they are not the same size. 
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observable bases (size; shape; color; stripes; dots; right-side-up, 
up side down, etc.), than proceed to familiar categories (food, vehicles fur- 
niture, beverages, etc.). 



Comments ; (Time) 



Care Will need to be taken that the events selected will be familiar to the 
cniidren, also, that the time sequence of events is logical. Many of the 
pictures used in comnercial "sequencing" activities are ambiguous. For example, 
one can't tell whether the picture showing someone carrying dishes is settino 

events shown; they can just as wall happen one way as another. 
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Use "first,* 'last,' "rxxt," and so forth so that the children can learn 
the BMMjnxng of tnos* ^^n^rts m this context. Vtorking with children, one gets 
the i»pre«SLcn ti-»4t they dor.*t kr<ow these terms, rather than not actually 
icnovXDg the order of events « 



HoiBe : Each faJtily's ur.ique way of ordering routines of waking, getting up, 
washing, dreasirig, eating, getting ready to go to school, etc. (This will 
really have to i>e dcr-e vithm each family) ; food preparation. 

Xan Hade Environaent -. Sequence of starting car or pickup, and driving off> 
school biis cOBU-ng, stopping, picking up children, driving off > trip to store 

Natural SRViroKntent ; Plant growth; leaf growth and fall (trees) 

S chool ; Each scJtocX's unique way or ordering events, perhaps of getting 
ready for snacks or group tiaie, food preparation (jello, popcorn); painting 
(put on apron, paint, chang^e paper, paint again, take off paper, wash hands, 
take off apron, etc. ---use sequence most of the local teachers use.), 

Coaroents ; (Order ir. a group) 

This IS a relatively difficult item, involving far more complex cognitxve 
processes than sijscple ser lation by size, or even number of a group. The step 
froa being aile to count four or five objects to knowing "fourth" or "fifth" 
IS a large one. Before the child can do this task, some direct teaching of 
"first," "secoDd," •third," etc., will need to be done. 

Also, It IS suggested that the complicating factor of having to figure out 
"third froro the left ," cr "second from the right , " coiwnonly used in adult 
directions, net be usejd unless you are absolutely sure the children have 
fully grasped left and right. Few six year olds have. The child can get 
the idea of ordir.al n-.3iber simply by using "third from this end" or "this 
Side" or "front." 

If "front" arid "back' axe used, thf objects or pictures must clearly have 
"front" and "back" m the order. 



K^e: People at table; finger plays, songs; objects in counting books; 
people m pictures in newspaper, magazine 

Man Kade Environaent ; Cars lined up waiting for a stop light; trucks lined 
up waiting for gravel or or*'; mailboxes lined up at R.F.D. stop 

Kcttural Envxroament : Animals lined up at a feed trough; rows in garden? lined 
up rocks, shells, coces, etc. 

School ; Oiildren sitting at table; fingers in songs and fingerplays ("The 
first little p^apkxx.'), countir^g books- 



£xag$i»le» ; 



Examples : 
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P*Tioz^w 3tat«cbant { (EaqpXaining) 

7- ?h* chiX4 car. 9iv« a verbal «xpl*nAtion for the sorts he makes. 
Crit«ru>a ; 

7.* Savirwg sorte<i a group of objects, the child can label the groups, 
9iv« descriptions, or otherwise give a verbal explanation for 

scrtixi^ th€ way he did. 

I^fcgaarcft StAteaer.t: (Sorting in More Than One Way) 

6. The cftils car. sort a group of objects or pictures of objects in xaorc 
tr*ar. cr^e vay asing his own criteria for sorting. 

6. a 3^v%r. a group of objects or pictures of objects which can be sorted 
ir. sscre thar. one way, the child can sort at least two (2) ways 
&e«5inni.nc from a aiixed array. 

Saaple Activity Item ; 

•Sort t-ase things any way you want to." After child sorts, tester 
suxes array, says "Now see if you can sort them into different piles, 

cr, "Co It another way." 

se:^: This IS difficult to evaluate, because the children sometimes 
ir.t«rpret the "different" in interesting ways; e.g., they may 
t.he same basis for sorting, but put the piles in different 
P*aces. Maybe another direction could be devised. 

Perfcr^ta^e Stateatent: (Sorting in .More Than One Way) 

Tt^ zi^ld car. include or exclude objects in or from a group on a logical 



Criterion; 



^;r*:/-^^*^^^3ects th^t define the basis of a group, the child can 
select another tnat "^oes with" them, on observable or familiar 
cate^^ries basis. 

Saaple Activity Item ; 

Picture cf three foods, child selects a fourth from pictur#»s of 
fooii, * vehicle, a toy, 

S-.b 3iver. fo^^r objects, one of which does not "go with" or belong 
wit.-, the others on observable or familiar categories basis, the 
cni.-.d can select the one to exclude. 
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S*apl« Activity I tain t 



Thr«« circles, on« txiangle, **Hhich oo« of th«t« «hAp«« do««i*t 
belong U\ this group?** 



Cogjjnt*: (Sorting in More Than One Way) 

fhm hmmt w«y to select an array that lends itself to sorting in morm than 
on« is to try it out yourself and see how nany "sorts" you can find. 
Use different kinds of combs— black, vihitej long, short j fine tooth, wide 
tooth; rounded edge, squared edge, for exaapla. Save eijowgh of «ach that 
th« child can see they form a group, buu not always the sa»« manber. Chil- 
dren quickly get the idea (fal ie) that groups should be approacimately the 
Msmm Biz%, and won't form 2 groups with, say, 10 in one group and 4 in the . 



Ite«s have to be fairly carefully selected. Buttons, seashells, selected 
conbs, toothbrushes, array of pencils, etc. are soete exas^les. 

Additional Performance Statements ? 

10. Given a set of assorted objects and asked to sort the objects, the 
child will sort by color. 

11. Given a set of assorted objects including a crayon, a pencil, a pe», aj>d 
a marker, and asked to sort the objects, the child will sort the above 
into one group because they can be used tc draw/write. 

12. Given a set of assorted plastic, wooden, and metal objects, and asked 
to put the things together which are made of the same thing, the child 
will sort the objects into three groups by constitution. 

13. Given an assortment of objects found in specific areas in the «3vircnB»nt, 
and asked to sort them according to where they can be found in the class- 
room, i.e., block area, house area, construction area, the child will sort 
the objects according to location. 

14. Given a set of objects including a saw, scissors, knife, and shears, and 
asked to sort the objects into groups by uses, the child will sort the 
objects into groups, one of which will contain the above, which will all 
"cut" things. 

15. Given an assortment of objects including a hamswr, a nail, a screwdriver, 
and a saw, and asked to sort the objects by their function, the child will 
sort the above into a group because they all "build." 

16. Given an assortment of objects including pieces from a jigsaw puzsle, 
pieces from a wooden puszle, and pieces from a body parts puzrle, and 
asked to sort the objects into groups by function and the child will 
put all the above in one group, as they are all pux«le pieces. 



other. 



auagles: 
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ulu 'turn^r'^nf T^^"^^ including a fork, knife, spoon, teaapcon, 
altll' «P^n, and asked to sort the objects intT^ 

groups by function, the child will sort th* -Vw-.^^ ^r.^^ ^ 1 
they are all used iith food ^"^^ """^ ^"^^^ 

water ^and'as^S'^n f i'^f including beans, peas, candy, «xlk, and 
!!! f' .^^ f!""!? ^° function, the child will sort the above into 



one group, as they are all eaten or drunk. 



^Ite 2 roif ^ of materials including a bottle of glue, a bottle of 
paste, a roll of scotch tape, a roll of masking tape, and a bottle of 
rubber cement, and asked to sort the objects by us^ and the cLld vail 
sort the above xnto one group as they all fasten or "stick" ^r^cs 



2C. ^ven any set of objects and asked to sort the objects into groups 

because of the ways they are alike, and to descriL his ratxS^^e for 

frZr and ""^T. "^^.^^ l""'' ^"^^^^ ""'^ ^^^^ '^^ ^-^^ 

I^Z; It ""-^^ things, soft 

things, rough things. ' 

3«neral Cowments ; 

!n*rif 'i'^I '° organise the multitude of objects the child encounters in his 
world IS basic to his intellectual growth and understanding. Hrne^s^^ 
a..e to sort and classify both on bases set by someone else, and on^s^ Sat 

^ "^r llTnlT r''* k'" ^ - 

iSv"^ ;n'v e^ller'i performance statements Jor^ated 

^i:e^L!^^!h:rT^i:\?L:s! ^^^'^"^ ^ ^'^^-^ - 

sorting is a process , and it is that which the child must learn. It helps hia 
ol'VT. according to commonly accepted categories, but o;ce he «cTL^ 

-L^J /r^^?^; the sophistication of the basis on wi.ich he can sor^ IJT 
.^ctior. of knowledge-intellect-age. For example, the average persor*^ 

wc^d talk about pickups, stake trucks, cattle trucks, "hot mix" trucks c^nt 
aixers, moving vans, etc. t^^ucks, cement 

ger.c (<2o it this way), the other divergent (do it the way you see it) The 
s^l.ction of materials helps this process. ai.e child can h^rd!y b^ expe^ to 
very creative ai«ut sorting cubes all the same si.e, with di?f^e^?^Lls 

Tc encourage the child to look at material and use his own creativity sortira 



o 
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Giving a iabel to the group* he has sorted or otherwise why he sorted the way 
he did is not essential to the process, but does enhance cownunication skills, 
p^i^SHf l^^'^'u" descriptive language c.n .nhanc.' 

In giving directions to the child to sort on a given basis, be sure he knows 
the concept or concepts used-e.g., it is easier to respond correctly to "Put 
the big cubes here and the little cubes there- than "Sort these according to 

8'XX# ft 

Examples ; 

Hoisei socks, silverware, buttons (Mama's button box on a rainy day), food 
categories of food (fruit, vegetables, etc.), furniture, things that -belong" 
m different rooms, tools, clothes ^ n«t oeiong 

^L^ucJnn^T^"'; ^-^^i^^^ different kind, of store., 

construction and mining equipment 

!;^ts,^irdrfiih '^^^■^ 

School: Blocks, cubes, boys, girls, toys, thing, we could draw a picture with. 
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CATEGORY Ii CLASSIPIOiTION 
P. Competency J AbUity to Ordlnatt (6) 



Gcnral Goali Th« child can order on the lEM^nis of sUe, number, time, 
end position. 

Performance Statement } 

1. The child can order objects according to the aize. 
Criterion : 

l.a Given the largeat and wnallefit of four to lix objecte graduated 
in size, the child can place the intermediate object! in proper 
order . 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Six cut out oranges, ordered according to size. Place the largest 
and «ft«llest and tell the child to put the others, in order of size, 
in between. 

l.b Given the longest and shortest of four to six objects graduated 
in length, the child can place the intermediate objects in proper 
order . 

Sample Activity item t 

Five sticks, varying in diameter, ordered in length. Place the 
longest and shortest stick and tell the child to put the others, 
in order of length, in between. 

l.c Given four to six objects graduated in size, the child can order 
them according to size, (more difficult) 

Sample Activity Item t 

Five colored plastic eggs or clay balls. Tell child to put them 
in order, with the largest at one end, the smallest at the other, 
and the others in between. 

NOTE: Other elements of size may be used, and different numbers 
of objects. Size differences should be easily perceived. 
If balls of clay are used, the descriptive wording may be 
"most" and "least." 
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Comnentst 



^ ^ classical P^cet s^xiatior. r^sic. Cumc^ua writers 

should b^ome familiar with the literate* oc th^ if they are not already. 
The problem whxch confronts the child i* »ot mstzh discriaination at 
least by sight, as it .s gra^iiig or c«istr-actir«5 th* cx^ncept. Use objects 
which clearly display the concept. 

Examples } 

Home; Pood, tvanblers, sticks of carxiy. people 
Man Made Environment i Houses, cars, tracks 

Natural Environmenti Trees. Flowers, ar.isbais, recces, shells, cones 
School' Blocks, clay balls, food. di££er«it sixe ci:*ixs, children 
Performance Statement t 

2. The child can order groups of objects accoxdixs to the manber in the 
group. *** 

Criterion ; 

2. a Given four to sxx sets of objects e^^^^d^^ ten in number, 
with the sets containing the aw^st a^ feve^t selects ir. place, 
the child can place the intermediate cb:«cts m proper order. 

Sample Activity Item : 

Boxes of crayons, or picf^es of icxes c£ crayor,s cn cards, with 
number of crayons in the bcx var>-ing frta t^ tc eight. Crayons 
should be partially out of the fcr e*sy cccnting. Place the 
boxes with the most And fewest m pi»ce aad tell the child to 
Se b^x between acccrdisg to th* nan^ of crayons in 

Cotwnents ; 

This is more difficult than the aicve, bec*-^ p^i; ^is^oal ccmpa-son of 

c^nt Tr"T"^ """i^ ^^xdiz^tier.: r^^^ch^d mst either 

. ^i^^^ recognition of objects i^ t:-^ could make if 
more difficult by varying the size of th* c^^ects. 

Note the use of the term "fewest" which i, ts^ ctrrect to talk about 

discrete elements. * «-^ut 

Examples i 

^;«::":rs:^:^""= " " - 
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* a«2rieas =f jsapK- c:ir-=:^ asad ««ict«i to oscd«r r.*wBi from Largest: to 



2i i».;3cx3 -ar^c ^rrx;^ t= ti» aaallest gx ocg , aa4 tiae child 

*■ ^^T^' ^aracs rut: ^rc ses^i^ita. aad ai^«d to ard«r the 
joaeaaa Ac=r=s3^ «3ar f ^sr. seccad, aiad third, tJSe chiJ** 

« — jTsssr ta» segamca aossni^ tss tiseix ctosnarr^tssc* lis tiau»- 

i^'^es 4 j«c i^-«s fcwr-i^ ^^per «;Gar«Sr fiscr ti:r««-iach squares, 

t3«c-.acs »|siarea, ^ a*c csse-i^ »3aar*s, asai &Akcd to order th« 
as^arm :5r::m zse lar^c 53x^05 tc ti*- «tail««t groi^, the cMId 

«t— «. otsraer sEccsipss frtEB Largest tc 



^-J^ * se- f;,-7e ;3ai-.-cs sqi;^<j, frxr r«o-iach 3qear««, three three- 

sqr:sra-s, rwc f3«r-i:iC2 sc?;*r«a. a:ai =tae fi'im-iach square aiid asXed 
^ irrasr ^lo^sa ^ a^uanss fr;5« tia. lar^e^st gx^ to the sattlle«t group, 
— ; *: — , =:iif-ase irte ::3»u«s scacer aad size. 




4. sifc 



nr--al r«pr«sesta:t:iC5Q3 cf tse tiisjs wGich are cojjwonly 
t.-^ acrr^ a»f::ra «crk. ?^y. scJ»ol, and asked to order the 
t-sc ^ 3: t^ last tr^ ^ do before school, 

: «^ araer =^cT:irss ^:=crdi:2«5 to h^a ow. bone routine, e.g., 

^■^^^^ r^r -r X. setrt^ rr-as^, brasiiizsc teeth, eatia^ breaJcfast. 

i:"^ '^'"I,!^ * -* —^^^ *^ *-sl«d tc dress the doll and the 
- = *i — zn« :_ctnes 2si tae ^scll a:s rae order aecessary tc get all 
n«a j. , ^rr^. accxs. >^5siirt. siiirt, passtj, shoes. 



* Be- »ac a ^t rf ?la^ir flowsrs a^^ aaxed to put 

*s>i«C3 ^ Z3» ^353. t3» ;rv;-s ^ flow is each c^. 
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X 5 ♦ 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

24. 

25. 
26, 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Given a set of six cups and a set of eighteen marbles and asked to put 
the marbles in the cups so that all the marbles are in the cups and all 
the cups have an equal number of marbles in them and the child will put 
one marble in each cup and repeat the process until the above is accom- 
plished. 

Given a set of toy trucks or cars and a set of toy people r and asked to 
put one person in each car/truck, the child will match the people to the 
cars one to one. 

Given a string with three beads on it and asked to find the bead in the 
middle, the child will locate the middle bead. 

Given a string of l^eads and asked to locate the bead on the left end, and 
the child will locate the bead on the left end. (Right end.) 

Given a stack of blocks, one red, one blue, and one green, and asked 
which block is on top, the child will locate the block on top. 

Given a stack of blocks, one red, one blue, and one green, and asked 

which block is on the bottom, the child will locate the block on the bottom. 

Given a set of doll house fvirniture including a table, a vase, and a stool, 
where the stool is under the table and the vase above the table, and asked 
to locate the object \inder the table, the child will locate the stool. 

Given the above set of objects, where the stool is under the table and the 
vase is above the table, and asked to locate the object above the table, 
the child will locate the vase. 

Given the above set of objects, where the stool is under the table, and the 
vase is above the table, and asked to locate the object between the stool 
and the vase, the child will locate the table. 

Given the above set of objects, where the stool is beside the table and 
the vase is on the table, and asked to locate the object below the vase 
and beside the stool, the child will locate the table. 

Given a puzzle and asked to assemble it the child will assemble the pieces 
in proper formation. 

Given a car/truck with the wheels off and asked to replace the wheels, the 
child will replace the wheels in the proper location. 

Given a complete puzzle (body parts) and an identical one missing one piece, 
and asked what is the missing piece, the child will describe the part. 

Given an incomplete body puzzle, and then asked to assemble the puzzle, 

the child will assemble the puzzle correctly and describe the missing parts. 

Given a pictorial representation of a set of figures and those and more 
figures, and asked to make the set of figures, the child will make the set 
of figures, and put the extras aside. 
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Given « set of seven blocks and an assortment of plastic people^ and asked 
to sake a set of people which has the sane nunber of pieces as the set of 
blocks, the child will nake a set of seven people. 

Given a set of seven blocks and a set of four blocks and extra blocks, and 
asked to make the snail set the sane as the large set, the child will put 
three blocks with the four blocks and equalize the sets. 

Given a set of six blocks and a set of three blocks, and asked to make 
both sets the sane as the small set, the child will remove three blocks 
from the set of six. 

Given a set of four blocks, a set of three blocks, and a set of five 
blocks, and asked to make the sets the sane, the child will take one block 
from the set of five and put it in the set of three. 

Given a set of no blocks and a set of one block and asked to make the sets 
the sane, the child will be unable to maka the sets equal by enptying the 
set of one. 
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CATEGORY li CIASSiriCXTICJN 



G. Coinp«tency: Ability to Conserve (7) 



General Goal; The child can compare and contrast number and quantity; 

the child can conserve number and quantity. (Some children 
may be unable to do the latter.) 

Performance Statement ; 

1. The child can match objects one-to-one with and without physical 
correspondence. (Conservation of number.) 

Criterion ; 

l.a Given two groups of objects, the child can physically place them 
in one-to-one correspondence. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Six little bowls or cups, ten plastic spoons. Tell child, each 
of these bowls needs a spoon beside it, like this, (place spoon). 
Put one spoon beside each bowl. 

l.b Given two groups of objects, the child can establish one-to-one 
correspondence without physical matching. 

Siunple Activity Items ; 

Bowls and spoons as above. Establish correspondence, then spread 
bowls out, bunch spoons up. Ask child: "Now are there more bowls, 
or more spoons, or are they just the same?" 

Here is a picture of some children waiting for a glass of milk for 

a snack. Here are some glasses. Put out one glass for each child. Or, 

Here is a picture of some children waiting for a glass of milk for a 
snack. How many glasses will we ne«d to give each child one? (Mental 
operation, no glasses.) 

Performance Statement ; 

2. The child can compare continuous quantities of substances. 

Criterion ; 

2. a Given exa]iu>les of substances of unequal mass, the child can identify 
which has more and which has less. 
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S<ayl« Activity Xtwm i 



With child, makt balls of clay, plasticane, or dou9h« on* 
large and one aaall. AaX child t *'llhioh ball haa more clay in 
it? Which ball has lesa?" 

2.b Given exanplea of substances equal and unequal in mass, the 
child can identify those which have the sane amount. 

Sample Activity itmi 

With child, make several balls of clay, plasticene, or dough, 
with at least two being the sane sise. Tell child: "Find the 
balls that have the sane amount of clay in then. When child 
has identified these, then roll one into a long roll, and ask 
child t "What about then now? Do they still have the sane 
amount of clay, or does one have more?** 

NOTE: Many children may still be non-conservers at age 6. 

2.C Given liquid of varying amount in containers identical in size 

and shape, the child can identify which container has more in it, 
which has less. 

Sample Activity Item : 

Clear plastic beverage glasses, one full, one half full. Ask 
child: "Which glass has more water in it? Which has less?** 

2.d Given liquid of varying and equal anount in containers identical 
in size and shape, the child can identify the containers which 
have the same amount in them. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Four clear plastic beverage glasses, two with identical amount 
of water, 1 with more, 1 with less, 1 clear plastic container, 
flat and wide, such as sandwich box. Tell child: "Find the 
glasses that have the same amount of water in them." When child 
has identified these, pour liquid from one into the flat and wide 
container. Ask child: "Now what about them? Is there still the 
same amount of water, or is there more or less?" 

NOTE: At age 6 many children cannot conserve quantity of liquid. 

Additional Performance Statements i 

3. Given a set of six horses and eight people, and asked to put one rider 
with each horse, the child will sort the horses from the people and natch 
one to one. 
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4. 



Given two equal balls of clay, and asked which is more or if they are 
the same, the child will describe them as the sane. 



NOTE'. When one ball of clay is rolled out like a snake and the 
child asked if they are the same or if one has more, the 
child will say the one like a snake has more. 

5. Given tv» identical cups, filled with blue liquid (one), and green liquid 
(one) , and asked to make them have equal the child will make them equal 
in volume. 

NOTE: When one container is poured into a differently shaped 

container, preferably tall and thin, and the child asked 
if they are the same or if one has more, the child will 
respond by saying the tall container has more. 

General Comments ; 

Conservatio.i is also a classical Piaget task, and anyone working with this 
item should be thoroughly familiar with Piaget 's and his students' work. 
Celia Lavatelli or Millie Almy are good references. 

Most people will agree that six year olds are in a transitional period with 
respect to conservation. Some may be able to do it, others not; still others 
may be inconsistent. 

The role of language in this is disputed. Teaching the necessary terminology 
"wider and shorter," "taller and skinnier," and so forth, probably will not 
guarantee conservation, but as long as the child is still able to think only 
in the global terms of "big and little," it is unlikely that he will be able 
to make the finer mental comparisons to conserve mass and volume. 

Note that xn referring to continuous quantities, such as clay, sand, water, 
milk, rice, etc., that the terms "more" and "less" are used. In referring 
to discontinuous quantities, such as spoons, glasses, or anything that is 
being counted, the terms "more" and "fewer" are used. 

Probably the best teaching method for young children is one that works gradually 
with this idea. For example, working with dough, mother or teacher may say, 
"I've got this dough in a ball; now I'm going to punch it out flat, then roll it 
into that same ball again." Or, let children pour rice, sand, or water into 
widely varying containers. Compare the containers. 

The one-to-one correspondence is fairly standard. Just make sure the idea of 
starting at the left doesn't get mixed in. 

Exampl es ; 

Homes continuous— sand, water, milk, juice, soup, gravy, rice, dough, mashed 
potatoes, mud, etc. Discontinuous — buttons, table service, ice cream cones, 
lollipops, etc. 
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nmn H»dm Egvixos^ftgt t TracJc driver for 

N>mr4l ^Yxrotmmt i (a collar 

U£ider •*ch tr#e 

^^^^ S«« hc»e— Add aii litU« toya. 



each truck 

for •ach dog) , a parson standing 
clay, plaaticena, play dough, etc. 
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CATEGOKf I: OASSIPICATION 



8. Ccmsmfocys Ability to Measure (8) 

^^^'^^ ^ * variety of tens and methoaa related 

to t>» seaaureaent of discrete and continuous quantities. 

V^for^^m SXAzme^ti {Measureaent of Discrete Elements by Counting) 
I. Tfce csuld call count correctly a group of objects up to and including 

Crxterlos : 

I, a Qiy^mn a gxo«p of ten or fewr objects the child can count the 
ofejects correctly. 

Saaple Activity Itens i 

Sow mny cars are in this box? 
Covmt the apples in this picture. 



Aithc«,5fe -he process of counting is relatively siaple, there are some guides 
fox present* ta<«i, Msd so»e pitfalls to be avoided. g«iaes 



^J^^^T ^^*=*» ••••ntial to the child •s being able 

^JT^L t ftS^t^ oP*"txon, siay not be knovn by so., of the children, 
liwald be :ised in aseociation with the process whenever possible. 



Fox eacaaqple: 

I ymx^mt aaasy children are here today. 
Let's cQggt to see. You count with wm, 
9cm wmirf spoo«is are on the table now? 
Seit fiTs »ore. 



^«e^ a teo^ for counting to be done left to right, as reading is done. 
^rT^^^^*^* ^ * better job of counUng objects if they have a systematic 

^^.^.T ^ <^<^^^ regardless of placement (see Piaget) . So show 
co^tx^ place from left to right, right to left, in a circle, in a 

vX^Aagle, etc. .Uso with objects spaced far apart as well as close together. 



counted, s«:h as pointing to each object in turn as he says the number (do 
tills With iu«) , or moving .sch object slightly aside as he counts 
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Th« only w«y a child can learn to count is by Xxstttnxnq to soseone cour.t, and 
by counting. He does need to know the countijig series (just count ;.ngK but 
does not need to learn it separately from learning to count thxnga. The two 
thing* can be learned together. There is a tiae for "lust counting." it is 
eapecially helpful when you get above 20 or »o» 

For T.V., you don't have to show a person counting, Ar.iaation or aechanxcal 
means could move objects onto, off of, or around on screen while voice i« 
counting. 

S^jiect, whenever possible, rhymes and songs that count thi«g«, rather than the 
ones that ^ust count, such as "one, two, buckle my shoe." 

To get Che cMld counting on his own, when you think he ssav know how, get him 
started, thfn quit counting with him. It he makes a mistake, cose in again wxth 
hiffl unti. ne is on the right track. When he has learned to count to ten, help ' 
hun learn to count higher. *^ 

Exaaiples t 

Home: Count fingers, toes, other parts of child's bodyj count people in hoAe- 
count steps up to porch ' 

Man Made Environment.' Count mailboxes on way to town (difficult), count tire* 
on car: count objects being loaded onto barge; vehicles at store 

Natural Enviror.inent ; Pick up sticks in yard, count; count trees m yard, rocks 
p<itals on a flovr ^v^^», 

pr^ool: Count children present, count blocks in tower, beads on string, raisxns 
^-iT snack { How many raisins do you want?"} 

Performance Statement ; (Time) 

2. The child can distinguish time relationships compreheoiing aix! using a 
variety of terms as appropriate. 

A long (longer) time 
A short (shorter) time 
Yesterday, today, tomorrow 
Early, late 
Before, after 

Criterion ; 

2. a Given two sustained sounds of varying lengths, t.he child can identify 
the sounds held a long time and a short time. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Play recording of several examples of longer a.-yJ shorter su5ta:-ned 
sounds (such as train whistle, car horn, organ notes, hu», or several 
examples of just one of these) for child to listen to. Play secor^d 
time, ask him to identify sounds held a long time, play third tii^ 
for child to identify sounds held a short tia«. 



2.l> Given a request to tell sonething that happened during i tpecific 
time period (before lunch, yesterday, early this woming) , the 
child can do to. 

Sawple Activity Item t 

Tell ne lowething you did yesterday. What did you do just before 
lunch todav? 



C<:«BB>ent& t 

Most relationships are very relative, and aany children have only a hazy 
notion of what is meant » ^ 

So«« are fairly clearcut, such as "before" and •*after," "yesterday,- "todav " 
and toiBorrow." As with so many other ideas, the best way to help the child 
to grasp them xs to use them in a way that makes the meaning clear. "Before 
you go outsxde, put on your coat." Many amusing T.V. sequences could be 
worked out using these time concepts, with a "straight man" routine. 

The terms minute, hour, day, week, year, etc., have not been included in a 

J: v! calendar is frequently taught in kindergarten, if 

^^tl^c^. ^^^'^^ ^ ^'^^^^^ ••ctioa^ tlii* 

^i^^i? 5 ? iS£ds muat be used. Not 

In a mxnute," etc, 

Man wade Environment ; Road building, construction ("What did t^ey do yesterday?- 
It takes a long time to build a road.") » ««««yr 

Natural Environment; Order of natural events. "The sun cones up early in the 
«»rning,- -it rained yesterday." "Maybe tomorrow it will warn upT^ 

ftoutines-before group times, after group timt,, last week we . , 
II ^ ^<'"'ll i*te this aften^. " Also ite ms specific 

to length a sound is held, or a noise is made; "That siren blew a long^!^ 

Ferformance Statement t (Weight) 

3. The Child can distinguish heavy and light objects by heft. 
Criterion ; 

^r*\fT? ^^'^^^^^ '•'ily characterized as heavy or light in weight, 
the child can heft them and say which is heavy, which is IL^^ 
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Sainple Activity Xtmu t 



A brick, a light cwr4bo«rd box. 

A h«*vy book, a light book. 

A big, h«avy rock, a plaatic bowl. 

Which one is heavy? Which one i« light? 

Coawenta t 



Make sure items are easily distinguished by weight, and that judgment doesnH 
enter in. Also, make sure the term "lighf or -light-in weight" is used. The 
tendency is to use "heavy- and "not as heavy," so the child learn, that, but 
not light. (Same thing holds for "more" as opposed to "less" or "few.") 

Also, remember that things that are heavy for one person may not be so heavy 
tor another, A young boy grunting and groaning to lift something will some- 
times insist, "Ifs not heavy for mei" Items do not have to be taught as 
oppoaites. v«m»,hv am 

Kxamples^ ; 

|omai Heavy: big rock, brick, loaded suitcase, bag of heavy groceries, light, 
feather, leaf, loaf of bread, plastic bowl, flower 

k>ig machinery, T.V. set, refrigerator; light, 

plastic bottle, kleenex tissue 

Natural Environment ; Heavy: rocks, big dog 

|c^, Heavy, load of blocks, plank or walking board, big book, heavy rock, 

flower ^""^ ^^^^'^^'^ ^""^^^ ^''^ 



Perfotwance Statement ; (Distance) 



4. The child can distinguish distances with these relative temst far, near, 
a long way away, close by, next to, or other appropriate colloquial terms. 



Criterion: 



4. a 



Given a picture with familiar objects placed varying distances 
from a particular point, the child can identify which ones are 
far away, near, close, and so forth. 

^?ample Activity Item ; 

Use picture of a child in a typical Appalachian setting, with 
familiar objects located varying distances away. Tell child: 
Find something in this picture that is far away from the girl, 
(near, close, etc,)." 



o 
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Conm«nts> 



Th«i« tezms are relati^'e terms, and shouJd not be taught as absolutct. It is 
beat to etart with an actual situation rather than a static picture, if at all 
poasible. Many of these terms can be used interchangeably, so it is best not 
to focus on one right answer, as with "near,** ••close," "close to,*' "next to," 
"nigh," "close by," etc, 

Exaiwples t 

Home ; "I'll sit here close to you while we read." 

Man Made Environment i Airplanes* far away, close by; trucks, cars; machinery 
can be far away or close by 

Natural E nvironment ; Far away mountain or hiil, nearby mountain or hill, tree, 
stream, trail, etc. 

School ; Child next to one; child farther away; something near the door of the 
school, something else far away across the play yard. 

Performance Statement: (Associating Measurement Instrument witn Typical Function) 

5, The child associates familiar measuring instruments with the substance or 
object to be measured, 

5. a Given a substance or object to be measured, the child can select 
an appropriate measuring instrument. 



Sample Activity Items ? 

Show child ruler, tape measv^re. measuring cup or pitcher. Aski 
"Which of these would be best to use to measure the right amount 
of water to go in Jello?" 

Show child yardstick, measuring spoon, bathroom scale, ^sk: "Which 
one of these would be best to use to find out how tall you are?" 

(NOTE: If child selects item other than yardstick, ask him to show 
you how he would use it. He might have figured out how to 
find out he was "15 measuring spoons" tall ~ a legitimate 
unit of measure.) 

Also, ask! "Which one of these would be best to use to find out how 
much you weigh?" 



This could be ver^ amusingly done on television, as well as done in a "straight" 
way. Watch that you don't close in too tightly on single uses. Most contemporary 
math stresses flexible thinking about measurement, often havijig children use non-* 
standard units to foster this notion. For example, something might be 4S "Jane- 
hands" wide. Remember the old barometer story. 



Comments; 
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HoTOi MAsuring spoon, cup, b«throo« *c*l*, t*p« j«*«3r«, c«xp«ftt«r»a rul«, 
T*squar« ' 

tun ttodt Environment'. Odo«eter, sp««&oaet«x c*r« altiaeter xs airplane • 
•caXea at a tore 

School: Ruler, yardsticX, doctor's scale, aaa^sriag c^. jar fo^ neaauriac 

water or paint ^ ^ 

P erformance Statement ? (Money) 

6. The child can identify coins and oaae dollar Soils. 
Criterion ; 

6. a Given an array of coins ai>d a ose dolXar bUl, tim ciuld can 
identify them by recognition or labelijs^. 

Sample Activity Iteaas i 

Recognition - Band me a dime* 

Point to the quart^sr. 

Labeling - What is the name of thXM 

What do we call this hxlll 

(NOTE J Colloquial «Q»ressioRs sIxJTild J>e accepted. J 
Per forma nee Stat ement ; (Money) 

7. The child can identify the relative value of otiiij atod one dollar bills. 
Criterion ; 

7.3 Given a choice of two denosninationi ot oc^iss oc a dollar bill, the 
child can tell v*iich is greater sja valo*. ' 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Can yow buy more popcorn vath t^^s <jaart«x or with tiu-s nickel? 

Comnentst 



Note that this item stresses identif icatios aai relative.- valae, not "it takes 

!r ^! "^^^ * " w>*t lafcrtant. Real coi 

should be used, not cardboard or drawisigs on paper. 

Examples ; 
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Opportunities are so numerous that no spec;*ics s*«e be mat^otsed. in home 
visitor programs, or school, one of the best ways to teach dvese items xs by 
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Stow Traiesrau. :x ::n;50cr f:?;;;^.* 



^^^^iT r^tfs^ zz^ s'zzz^mt ^iz30£jr^ 



*x — L sCacc 3S« '^z:i rise Zeawi zjssz^. 
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* -^^zr^syar^ a z^, * cc%, ^ ^ f^^^^ ^^^^ 

- iaraer r.'se sncrt^ ti« ccw, the child 





* ^cx laa » _^er ^ a^iwc .-sc.* Ica^ the hlock is. the child 
^ ^ i::3Ksssi=gi 3f rise block. 



^-"l! ^ ^:«n:s ei^i^ vcl^ane but unequal mass, 

^ ^ r-e c:^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ d«cxd« ^ich 



_ ^ _ ^ ^,^5, a.^ asjcac tc the cubes 

'C-'^Zl '^^"^ ~ ^ ^ '^'''^ paper, 

■ • - '-o .^-e ^ ^ ~,:rses s^^ie-iry-side solve rhe problem. 

. . A =cre^^-aper, ir:ic a :ar. asd asJced which 

^ s« xr« ^, r^ chxld ,^^1 select the ruler. 

^ ^i^c^* ao./ t:a awsr bubble cum* 



t^cxal, a:-d ask^ vhach wxll buy the 
en ti^ r>c d^jKs ai^ a nickel. 



^ .^ch vxll buy the most 



CATEGORY It CIASSIFICATION 
I. Competency 1 Ability to Denote Spatial ReXationshipe (9) 



general Goal; The child can identify relative location, direction of 
motion, and hie own right and left hands. 

Performance Statement ; 

1. The child can identify the relative location of an object in space, 
understanding and using such terms ast 

In, out; into, out of 
Inside, outside 
Over, under 

On (top of) , under (neath) 

In front of, beside, behind (or in back of) 

On, off 

Between 

Next to, beside, at the side of, by 
Front, back, side 
Top, bottom 
First, next, last 

Criterion ; 

l.a Given objects or pictures of objects in a variety of locations, the 
child can follow a direction to select one in a specific location. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Point to the pickup that is in front of the gas station. 
Show me the pickup that is beside the gas pumps. 

l.b Given objects or pictures of objects in a variety of locations, the 
child can say the location. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Where is the blue car? (In front of the house; in the yard.) 
Where is the pickup? (On the bridge.) 

NOTE; There is frequently more than one way to express a given 
relationship. Usually one is as "right" as the other. 
Also, when asked, "Where is . . .," some children have a 
tendency to say "Right there," pointing to thfe. object. 
Some guidance may be needed until they catch on to what 
is wanted. A choice question helps - "Is the car in the 
yard or on the road?" 
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Perforwance Statement $ 



2. The child can identify the direction of motion of objects, people, or 
animals, understanding and using the following terms. 

Coming up (going up) 

Coming down (going down) 

Away from 

"^ward 

Around 

To, from, sideways 
Forward, backward 
Across 
Through 

Criterion ; 

2.a Given real situations or pictures showing direction of motion, the 
child can follow a direction to select one. 

Sample Activity Item^ 

Which picture shows a girl going up the front steps? 
Point to the car that's going away from the store, 

2.b Given a real situation or a picture showing direction of motion - 
the child can say the direction. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Which way is the airplane going? 
Which way is the dog going? 
Which way am I walking? 

Comments ; 

The same considerations and cautions apply to these ideas as to the relative 
location Be especially careful in the use of pictures, it is not lltZn 
easy to infer direction of motion from a still picture. 

Examples ; 

Coming or going to eat, bathroom, outside to play, ladders, through the 
Tt'iZT 

natural Environment . Birds, dogs, cats, other pets, going around a mud puddle 

■ 58 
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Performance Stateacnt j 



3, The child can identify his right or left hand, as directed. 



Criterion { 



3. a Given a verbal direction to hold up his right or left hand, the 
child can do so. 



Sample Activity Item ; 
Hold up your right hand. 



Comments: 



Right and left are very abstract concepts which we frequently expect children 
to learn quite early. Because of the reading process, much stress is often 
placed on "left to right orientation," or "left to right progression." Exactly 
what that means for teaching is not clear. Actually, the child does not have to 
know left or right for reading. He does have to know that you start on "that 
side," and read "that way." 

One can teach left hand, right hand. It may well be that teaching one of those 
is sufficient, if a child really knows one, he can figure out the other. 

Don't face the child and expect him to make the transfer from your position to 
his. That is asking too much I Many adults can't do that. 

Examples ; 



Home and School; Dressing, building— anything where hands are used gives an 

opportunity to talk about right and left. 

Additional Performance Statements ; 

4. Given the directions to describe the location of the "clock," the child will 
use words such as "on," "over," "above," to tell of the clock's location. 

5. Given the location of an object in the room, e.g., the box under the shelves 
which are beside the door, and asked to get the box, the child will get the 
box. 



. Given a ball and asked to roll it away from himself, the child will roll the 
ball away. 

. Given a ball rolling toward the child and asked to tell where the ball is 
rolling, the child will say the ball is rolling toward himself. 

. Given a helium-filled balloon tied to a string, and asked to describe how 
the balloon is moving as you let it rise slowly, the child will say it is 
going up. 
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9. Given a helium-filled balloon tied to a string and asked to describe how 
the balloon is moving as you pull it down slowly, the child will say it is 
going down. 

10. Given a small table, a place setting of a plate, silverware, cups and 
saucer, and a life-sized picture of a place setting, the child will be 
able to set the table corresponding to the picture. 

11. Given a second place setting and asked to set another place (without the 
picture) across the table, the child will place silverware opposite that 
of the first setting (i.e. right and left will be reversed). 

General Connents: 



The cautions on this come in several forms. 

1. Most of us use these terms without thinking too much about them. Careful 
clarification in writers' and teachers' minds is absolutely essential . For 
example, top and bottom are sometimes determined by position, sonetinies not 
(as in the top of your head, top and bottom of a page of print, etc.) , 

2. There is usually more than one way to express a given relationship. Especially 
when children are talking about a relationship, be careful not to label it 
"wrong" without careful consideration. 

3. Make sure the examples used do not distort standard usage. Always ask, "Is 
this the way we'd say it?" 

4. A wide variety of situations should be used to build flexible and complete 
concepts. This can be done by emphasizing one particular relationship j 

"Mark is beside Ruth." 

"Mark is beside the bookshelf." 

"Put the orange chair beside the white one." 

"The ball is beside the box." 

Or, by emphasizing the variety of locations in which a person or object can 
be; 

"John, stand beside Mary." 

behind Mary. 

in front of Mary. 

between Mary and George. 

A cautioni when children are asked to say "where," they frequently just point. 
If this happens, try saying "Tell me . , . .," then try a "choice" question, 
"Is the car in front of the house or beside the house?" 

Examples ? 

Anything can ba used, as almost everything is located in relationship to something 
else. Just make sure the examples are clear, and preferably interesting . 
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CATEGORY J CLASSIFICATION 



\^eneral Activitiea 

1. ACTIVITY: Setting the table 

Provide the child with enough placemats or paper substitutes, 
forks, spoons, or other eating utensils, and plates or bowls 
to set the table for each person who will be eating the meal. 

Ask the child to set the table so that each person will 
have the same things to eat on and with. If only two people 
are going to eat, a doll might be used to represent another 
person and to increase the number of objects involved. 

If several varieties or sizes of silverware are being used, 
ask the child to match tJ^e sizes of the silverware to the 
sizes of the people who will be eating. 

QUESTIONS : 

A. Do you think all of the places are set the same? 

B. How can we find out if everyone has something to eat 
with? 

C. Who do you think should have the largest spoon (fork)? 
Why do you think that? 

D. Who do you think should have the smallest spoon (fork)? 
Why do you think that? 

2. ACTIVITY: Organizing for storage 

After a meal is completed, including washing and drying 
of the dishes and utensils, ask the child to put the things 
which are alike together so that they can be put away. 

QUESTIONS; 

A. Why did you put these together? 

B. Is there another way to put these together? How? 

C. How are these things alike? 

D. Do you think this could go in any other group? 

Why? Which one? Why not? 
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ThxM ActxriZf can be faciUtat^ if contain«j:i are provided 
for eacb grcKJsp of siiv^xvax%. Possible storage containers 
include: milk owrtccs, processed cheese boxes, drawers with 
dividers^ li^el^f^ witii dxvxders^ oatiaeal boxes, or tin cans. 

3» ACTIVITY: Qgrganxxjja^ a iSrawer 

Si^mov^ all the sxiyerwsare from the place in which it is 
stored. If dividers are not already presenter provide boxes 
or cans or otber dxvxsax^ss so that each variety can be separated* 
Plac^ the sxiver%pare osi a table where the child will have room 
to wove it arouM aM dxv^ide it into qxovq?s. 

AsX the to put those things which are alike together « 

After the child has dxvxj*ed the silverware into groups, ask hi» 
to put the grc«3ps back into the drawer so that the longest 
things will be os% oi^ sid^ ai»i the shortest on the other* 
(longest to iJ»rtest) . 

A* v&y did yc«a put ail of these together? 

&• How do yoii tiunk this group is different than this 
groijgp? 

y^xc^* one of tbe qroqps do you thixik has the longest 
things in it? 

D. Can yo%a put these things back in the drawer so that 
the gro^ with the longest things in it will be on 
one sid« mrjd the shortest on the other side? 

iiow da yoo knew that these are the longest? 

T. Bow do you k£>ow that these are the shortest? 

G. If the#e are the Xoc^gest and these are the shortest, 

what can w^ call this group that is between the longest 

and the sbort*=st? 
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4, ACTTVZTX: Orderuaig di»ii«» hy aiz€ 

^»cw« the dxshes us«d most often from the cupboard or 
«uar*9« Ar«4. Ask the chaid to put th« dishes in groups so 
ti^t All of the disiies *^ch are are together. Then ask 

t*Mt CEJ.:^ tc put the group which is largest on one side and make 
tiwf re«^ txi3m the largest to the smallest. After the child 
ocBsplete4 tl-^is task, ask hia to put the dishes back in 
«tor*9« »c thAt the largest wiil be on one side and the smallest 
OR t£» Other. 

A, ifeuch group do you thxnk is the largest? Why do you 

tnxrJc th-at? 

h. Jsow ca,<a find out what the next largest group is? 

C. iso*f caji we put the dishes away so that the largest 
grc?«p IS here and the smallest group here? 



5. Asw.* .'ITV: Predicting and ordering activity 

aefcre you be^in to set the table for a meal, ask the 
ciuixi to ?re<iict wiiat you will put on the table first, second, 
rr.; rd, ere. 

After tie child has given the order as he thinks it is, 
as^ hiM to Qc tise setting^ as he suggested. 

A. wfeat do you thicJc goes on the table next? 

2. ifeat do you think we could do to make the way we put 
the dishes on easier? 

C. Mhat dc yea think would happen if we put the dishes 
on az&d then put the table cloth on? 




CATEGORY 11 J COMMUNICATION 



A. Corop«tencyt Ability to recognize th*" pociaJl 

functions of language (10) 



General Goal ; The child recognizes the social function of language and 
can use it in social inte«.'action». 

Performance Statement ; 

1. Th« child can use language to prooK>te and facilitate social Interactions. 
Criterion ; 

l.a Given a familiar social problem, the child suggests usin^ language 
as a way to solve it. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Here is a picture of a little girl watching the other children 
play with blocks. It looks like she wants tr, play. Wjat ccruld 
she do? Among the possible solutions should be: "Tell the otJ»r 
kids she wants to play," or "Ask if she can play," or so«ithing 
of that sort. 

Here is a picture of a boy having Juice at school. He has drxmk 
all his juice, and wants more, but the teacher do€5n*t notice. 
What could he do? Among the possible solutions should be, "Tell 
her he wants more," or "Ask if he can have sc«ke axwre." 

Additional Performance Statements 

NOTE: Six year old children are rarely able to make abstractions about 
the use of language. Observations can be made on their use of 
language in different situations, but not in their "realizations." 

2. Given a picture of a situation where one child has fallen and cut his 
knee and another child is standing beside him, and asked if tbe standing 
child should yell at the one who is hurt, the child will respond "no" 
and/or "he should tell him to get a bandaid," etc. 

3, Given a picture of a situation where one child appears to be in the path 
of an oncoming truck while another child is watching, a:^ asked if the 
child who is watching should yell loudly or explain quietly %^t might 
happen, the child will respond that he should yell loudly. 

4, Given a picture of a situation where two very young children are fighting 
over a wagon while a six year old looks on, and asked what the six year 

eld could say to the two fighting children, the child vUl giv» a suggestion 
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5. jiv«n large blocks and sjnall blocks and asked to describe the differences, 
the child will respond that these are large (or big) and these are ssall 
(cr little) . 

6. Given a group of six hand puppets representing people of different ag<»s, 
races, occupations and asked to find some that are the same in s<»ae vAy, 
the child Will respond that the doctor and nurse are alike because they 
both work in hospitals, or the boy and the old man are alike because they 
are both men, or the brother and sister are alike because they are both 
children, etc. 

7. Given pictures of faces showing various expressions and asked to group 
them by how they think the people are feeling, the child will group certain 
pictures together and explain why. 

^neral Cacnraents 



The skill of using language to promote and facilitate social interactions is 
seldom taught directly. It is just assumed that if the child understands 
4r,vi uses language he will "naturally" be able to use it in social interactions. 
This sjay or may not happen. Judging from the amount of mis communication in 
the world today, it is worth a try at teaching. There are lots of items for 
i^rogra.-aming, but measurement of learning is almost certain to be a problera. 

The social functions of language for young children extend far beyond the 
ones frequently taught, sjch as listening politely, not interrupting, ar<d 
saying "Please" and "Thank you." In fact, the last two are so overworked 
and ti.nged with moralistic overtones, it is doubtful if they should be 
taught except by example. 

Some of the social functions for young children are: 

Sharing feelings : "Sherri and I like each other." 

Sharing ideas : "Lets make a pickup witn the blocks, and pretend to 
■TO to town , " 



Con-v^ymg needs ; "I need to go to the bathroom." 
Conveying wants: "I want some more potatoes." 

3ivir.g directions: "You pick up that end." 
Jivmg orders: "Stop that I" 

irovidmg information: "Look! There comes Joe." 
Jetting attention: "Mother I "-"Mr . Clark! " — "Hey I " 

;btaining assistance and help: "I'm stuck: Come help me." 
Asking permission: "Mom, can we play down by the mailbox?" 

Conversing: Talking back and forth. 

Achieving social contact: "I'm Elaine. Car I play?" 
Rejecting overtures: "Go away. I'm busy." 

Avoiding problems: "I don't want to sit by her. She bothers me." 
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Annoying othersi "Jerry is a sissy. Jerry is a sissy:!" 
To help play games j "Aliee, allee outs in free'" 
"On your mark, get set, 

Receiving ail 51*^ above communications through listening is included. 

Note that we seldom help children with many of these. For example, we 
all noud to know how to reject overture, or suggestions that wo don't 
want to respond to. Shouldn't we Xeam how to do so in a socially 
acceptable way without feeling guilty? 

Ir'^''»f realise what a valuable tool language 

tin Jl '"\k^ r''./*''^'" "^^^^ "Listen, she is trying to 

tell you something." "Just say, 'George, I don't want to play now. • 

He 11 understand." etc. Emphasis shouM not be on form, but on substance. 



Examples 



At the table, conveying wants and needs; gaining attention; 
i,harxng feelings and ideas; obtaining help, asking permission, etc. 

School: Conversing; achieving social contact, playing games; reiectina 
overtures; asking permission, etc. ^ f y games; rejecting 



CATEGORY lit COMMUNICATION 
B. Competency t Ability to Label (11) 



G eneral Goal t The child can comprehend and use th« names of "things" in 
his environment! and gives evidence of realization that 
most things have name a. 

Performance Statement ; 

1. The child gives evidence of realization that most "things" (objects, 
people, feeling, actions, etc.) have nameo. 

Criterion ; 

l.a When presented with "something" previously unknovm, child aslcs 



"What's this?" What's that?" or a similar question. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Interesting, but unnameable, construction pulled out of tester's 
kit and placed on table. 

"Thing" dravm by tester on paper. 

Pictures of unknown animal-like creatures in a picture book. Child 
asks, "What's that?" or similar question. 

NOTEt This performance is almost an attitude, and is closely tied 
with curiosity and problem-solving behavior. 



Performance Statement ; 

2. The child comprehends and uses the names (either colloquial or standard) 
of common objects in his environment. 

Cr iter ion > 

2. a Given the name, either colloquial or standard, of common objects in 
his environment, the child can identify them by pointing, bringing, 
touching, drawing, or other action to indicate comprehension. 



Sample Activity Items ; 

Point to the telephone. 
Hand me the crayon. 

Point to the picture of the lawnmower. 
Hand me a balloon. 
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NOTE: Or.e could set veaxous cr^ter:;^ ry ;^^r^-a;suig precision of 
label required, €^.c.^ tre*: jirie tr«-e. saple tree, birch, 
etc* I or maJrarvg dist :.nct lor, bi^t%i'*er> r^t, cap, tiam, but it 
is doubtful if that ha.£ XR:»K:h tc vit^ acfisr € ccHspetency, 
although 6^s will it if t^^tir p^er.ts del 

2. b Given an array of coimrion objects or fict^^s cf cbj^ts from chxid's 

environment, child can label thCT^ viti: ccllocjui^ cx staijdard texsi* 

Sample Activity Item : 

Show objects or pictures- Tell rste the r-aaies cf thses^ things — TV, 
chair, car, pickups scas&crs, hill* sa^^xirje^ fcod itaas, cup, 
saucer, knife, helicopter* etc, 

NOTE: Home visitors and teachers shc;ild i5er:tify it^ras A^alachian 
children have difficulty r-aj^j^. rr^tjnsctiotis should con* 
centrate on these, as sriauld aeas;*;resBer.t ♦ 

Performance Statement : 

3. The child comprehends and uses naf»es leitber ccllc<j'a:.al or standard) 
for familiar actions* 

Criter ion : 

3. a Given tte name of a fajBil;ar actioc^^ th^ child can identify it by 

executing the action, pcir-tinc tc a rictiire. cr cthar action to 
indicate comprehension. 

Sample Activity Itams : 

Show me how you would stir grits. 
Show me liow you would cut paper. 

Point to the pictiire of t^e children pishi:::ig a ^-gcr.. 
Point to the pictxire of the childrer- pdlusig a «a-9or*- 

3.b Given an action or picture cf ar. acticn. the child can naae the 
action. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Tell me wt\at I am dome ncxidirjc tj^^fZ, vi9glinv; ncse, hopping, 
writing, drawing, and so fcrt;^.• 

Tell me v^rhat the people m this picr^^e are icinc * sliding down 
a slide, swumning, diving^ arjd sc fcrtr.. 

NOTE: These items should be cr^s kpoe^li^rj:.^ children ha\^ some 

opportunity to know, bet dcn*t^ <.c%rcrdir,c tc parents, teacher 
and home visitors- 

(For labeling of other things^ see ether coBspeterxries- i 

6^ 



r^--js^r*r rrr t.T%i ^;crt ^^ was>zs. »cC5. sx::^. -r^- 





^-3 



^urrr- I,i-i,r:::riH=:::r - ::c ycw r^-^srsx^ tt:^Z piece ct macr*xiiery 



vrut:: zzic^ rr.;,^r^ Is art^j?" "That: bird 



--.^•^^ rtr:3 ; 'czc^ :sz^' zz s^z ^* "lacs r^, 3^ci:^, ajsd ^ump, 

* ^mt^- »rs *ir:.rcj5 r.alled7* *?tarY a l:Li:i:ie brother* 
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CATEGORY II j COMMUNICATION 



C. Competency: Ability to Explain (12) 



General Goal; The child can give siinple explanations for past events, 
and future consequences of present action, and respond 
to such questions as "what," "why," "how," "who," "when," 
"where." 

Performance Statement ; 

1. The child can give simple explanations for past events. 
Criterion ; 

1. a Given a familiar situation requiring explanation, the child can 

formulate a logical explanation. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Ruthie's dad was very proud of his dogs. He was planning to go 
hunting and was keeping them in the yard as they would be home 
and ready when he was ready. When he got home, this is what he 
saw. What do you suppose happened? (Picture would show dogs 
outside fence, running away. Gate open, low fence so they could 
have jumped over, leashes or ropes broken or untied, maybe a cat 
up a tree outside the fence, etc.) 

Performance Statement ; 

2. The child can give simple explanations for future consequences of present 
action, especially that related to physical phenomena. 

Criterion ; 

2. a Given a situation with logical future consequences, th.. child can 

explain what is likely to happen and why, 

. Sagiple Activity Item ; 

Look at this picture and tell me what you think is likely to 
happen next, why? 

Performance Statement : 

3. The child can give logical and consistent answers to questions about a 
given event. 
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Crite ri on ? 



3 •a Given a familiar event requiring explanation , the child comprehends 
and attempts to answer questions such as "what," "who," "when," 
"how," "where," and "why." 

NOTE: All 6 year olds may not be able to formulate logical 

explanations. They should, however, be able to respond 
to the question "in kind," For example — a response 
to "when" should contain ome reference to time? to "who" 
should contain some reference to people, to "why" some 
reference to "because." 

Sample Activity Item : 

Show child a pictured event from which he can infer answers to 
the above questions* Through conversation, encourage him to 
explain the event, questioning him with the types of questions 
mentioned. 

Performance Statement ; 

4^ The child can ask appropriate questions to secure more information. 
Criterion ; 

4. a Given incomplete information , the child can ask appropriate 

questions to secure more# 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Shown a pictured situation requiring more information for 
explanation, the child can ask appropriate questions. 

For example, "Mary's mother came in, handed her a bag full 
of things, and said, 'Put this away.*" What else does Mary 
need to know? 

Additional Performance Statements ; 

5. Given a sink with hot and cold water and asked to explain how to make hot, 
cold, and warm water, the child responds by explaining what is done to get 
hot, cold, and warm water. 

Given two telephones and asked what he needs to do in order to use the 
telephone to talk to another person, a child will explain some things 
that are done while using the telephone, 

NOTE; At six years old most children are ego^centric and unable to conceive 
of another •s ix?int of view. It would be unusual for a six year old 
to consider his audience when explaining. 




7. Given a lollipop and asked to suck on it and explain what happens^ the 
child will respond that the lollipop gets smaller or that the lollipop 
melts. 

a. Given an experience making and baking bread and asked to explain what 
happens after the dough is put in the oven, the child responds that the 
dough tuxns into bread or that the bread bakes or that it turns brown 
and gets hard. 

Given a piece of ice and a cup of warm water and asked to put the ice in 
the water, and asked to explain what happens, the child will respond that 
it melts, 

10. Given a toy truck and an inclined plane and asked to put the truck at the 
highest point on the plane then let go and asked to explain what happens, 
the child responds by saying it rolls, or it goes down hill, 

lit Given a tin can and asked to jump on it with his heel and asked to explain 
what happened, the child will respond by saying it got bent or it was 
crushed or it got broken, 

12, Given a rubber band and asked to make it longer and explain what happens, 
the child responds by saying it stretched or it got bigger* 

13, Given a glass of milk and a teaspoon of instant cocoa mix and asked to stir 
the cocoa into the milk and explain what happens, the child will respond 

by saying that they mixed together, or one went into another, (or it made 
clx)colate milk) • 

14, Given a field trip experience to a fire station, police station, or post 
office, and asked to ask questions of the people working there, the child 
responds by asking questions dealing with the specific place, tasks, and 
equipment, 

15, Given a small closed paper bag with a box of crayons inside and asked to 
find out what is inside the bag by asking questions, the child asks questions 
aealing with the size, weight, quantity, and attributes of the bag's contents, 

16- Given a closed instrument case (violin, autoharp, recorder, or guitar, etc) 
and asked to find out what instrument is inside by asking questions, the 
child responds by asking questions about the sound and attributes of the 
instrument. 

17, Given a story book with a title and pictures covered with paper, and asked 
to find out what the story is about, the child responds by asking questions 
about typical contents, characters, situations involved in stories. 

18. Given some toy money, the statement "I will give you this candy bar for the 
money," and shown a candy bar, the child responds by asking, "How much money?" 
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'^enural Conunants: 



For performance statements l*a and 2, a, there is a possibility that the 
child's ability to verbalize, or rather, inability to verbalise fluently 
may be involved. It ho can't say the explanations, try giving him a couple 
ot mxplanzations , one logical and one not, to see if he can recognize a 
logical one. Also, on l,a and 2, a, watch that a narrow focus on one or two 
**right*' answers doesn't obscure many other equally logical explanations, 
including imaginative ones. Keep examples interesting , and within the 
child' & realm of e xperienc e > Both are essential to full attention and use 
of language. 

Examples : 

Home: ''What's going to happen if we pour hot water over the jello?" 
Muddy tracks on the floor~"What happened here?" 

Man Made Environment ; "Firemen around a burned building; "What 
happened here?" 

Natural Environment ; Tree over; "What happened here?" "George was 
supposed to water the plants and forgot to for a long, long time* 
What do you suppose will happen to them?** 

School: "The block building is leaning. What's going to happen?" 
"The school bus was late. What happened?" 

General Comments : 

Performance statements 3»a and 4«a are concerned with answering and asking 
questions. A good portion of the learning involved in 3. a is concerned 
with the meanin^? of the words what, who, when, how, where, and why. Who, 
when, where and >-'>w are fairly clear cut. There should be little problem 
xn teaching them and some amusing, yet informative things could be done, 
perhaps similar to the old Abbott and Costello routine of "Who's on first?" 
What and why are used somewhat more loosely. In fact, many parents and 
teachers ask "why" of children concerning things that no adult knows the 
"why" of. Perhaps the best guide would be to use a rather narrow sense of 
the two words, bearing in mind the age of the children. 

The 4.1 statement concerning the child's ability to ask appropriate questions 
IS far more difficult, as it requires assessment of the situation, what he 
does know, and what he needs to know before he can formulate the question. 
Again, some amusing "left in the dark" situations can be developed, to go 
through the process of evaluating the state of knowledge so he can ask a 
question, then using the appropriate question words. 

Some will be difficult, because of children's incomplete knowledge, such as 
"when," and "why." 
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Examples ; 



Home ; Use of these terms in routines and play is the best way to 
learn. "What did you have for lunch?" "Who was here for breakfast?* 
"Where are you going?" "Why do you want a pencil?" 

Man Made £.nvironment ; "How do you suppose they're going to get that 
big bulldozer moved?" "What are all these trucks doing here?" "When 
does the store open?" 

Natural Environment ; "What's happening outside?" {bad weather) "What 
should we plant in the garden?" "What kind of animal is that?" 

School ; As above, xn home, only different situations. Make up teaching 
Situations leaving out elements essential to action. Have children 
decide what they need to know. Also decide when they have adequate 
information. 
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CX-mXm 111 COMMUNICATION 



L. Oa^tectcy: Ability to D«scribe (13) 



GeaerAl Go^^l; it*.- ,>.aa caa stescxibe obi«cts, people, animals, etc. to 
otr*fers, s«iectijig salient characteristics to help make 
the description neajiingful. 



1. Th& chila use ^rds to describe objects, people, animals, etc. in 
teras of attriixites, usrag positive and comparative terms to describe, 
compare, ajsd contrast. 



Criterion: 



l.a Giver. scs»etr.i^ to describe, the child uses attributes or qualities 
as one ms&ns of description. 

MOTE: See Category I; Classification 
Ccaapetencies C, D, and H. 

":^s criterion and sample item focuses on the spontaneous 
e?q«ression of many of the items listed in those competencies. 
Es&entialiy, it is application, in a new situation, of what 
the child already knows. 

Saatple ^tlv:.tY I tent : 

^«ie f aauliar and very iiiter^sting to the particular group of 
^.a.;irer. sost &e used, otherwise full performance will not be 
atteinsc. Cosversation promoting natural speech should be used, 
rat.^r t-^n a simple "Tell me all about this picture." If child 
c^izs an i^rtant element, tester can ask about it, to see if 
cm id kiio%^ the wds on the comprehensive level. 

l.b Giv«- itesEs to compare, the child uses attributes or qualities 
of tne itesKs to tell how they are alike. 

Simple Activity Item ; 

Pictures of girls or two boys, different color and length of 
hair, dxffere^st size, both holding a ball, but different color, 
etc 5ay to child: "Tell me how the pictures of these two boys 
(giris) are alike." ^ 

l.c Given t«o ite«« to contrast, the child uses attributes or qualities 
of the itesffis to tell now they are different. 
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3&agt^l«r Actwxty Item : 



f;.:it^r€ ir. l.c above • Say to child: "Tell me how the 
ficture© of thes€ two boys (girls) are different,*' 



f^rfcrsvaur.»=oe itate®ent; 



Ti-Jt cr.:.ld r^r* describe or relate events, objects, people ^ and so 
ftrtr., irzm liseiediate past, 

2. at :;iven event from the immediate past, or an object or person 
Tje r-as ;ust seen, the chxid can describe it. 

Sajs^Ie Activity item: 

*T^:is aacrning you went to the store* Tell me what you saw and 

^t^,ZLzr^ Ferforaiance Statements ; 

Siven trie statement **Teli me some things that are in your school room^" 
rrje cl'uld r-espor^ds by naming several objects in the classroom. 

4. :-;.rer. the statesafeent '*Tell me about some of the things you keep in your 

c rcy. cr d^^sk, locker, or drawer,'' the child responds by naming several 

;ert:s . 

I, Siven tr^a statement "Tell me the first things your class did this morning,'' 

tr.e child responds by describing one of the first things the class did that 
33crnir^ • 

1, r, t'-c plates, two cups, two knives, two forks, two spoons, and a bag 

ar^ askec zc sianipulate the objects then put them in a bag, and asked to 
recall tr.e thir^cs that he worked with, the child will name several things 

- .TIT WSk-'SS,* -# 

S:.ver. t>(c plAtes, two cups, tvo knives, two forXs, and two spoons, and a 
z^. and asictsrd to aanipulate the objects then put them in the bag, and asked 
tc rec<ti: wticit he did with the things, the child will respond by naming a 
feirf tr.iTx;s h*!: did. 

r. :;iv€r.'. Si -rcqu«t jsallet {or other piece of sports equipment of similar type) 
anc askc'-i to describe how tall the object is by measuring it against himself, 
the child Will respond by saying that the object is as tall as his waist, 
tiiller tr^. his head, etc. 

Z;v*:r. scae inch cubes of various colors and asked to describe the colors 
of th« rabes, the child responds by naming several colors. 
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10. -jiven somt; blocks of various r.hapes. round, sqiiare, rectangle, triangle, 
tunnel, etc.. and asked to describe: the shapes of the blocks, the child 
re»iXir.ds by nan^ing the siiiapes or deFcrxismg how t.he tlocks are s.-.ap&d. 

11. Uven several pieces of sjand paper of varxoua, rcuniir*ess and asked to 
describe the pieces of sand paper, the child responds by dc iazxhz.r.'^ sosae 
textural differences. 

12. Given several pieces of soft, partially hardened and coapletely hardened 
clay, and asked to describe the differences, the child responds by de- 
scribing some differences in the cXay pieces. 

13. Given a doll and asked to describe its features, tte child responds by 
describing some of the dells features. 

14. -Jiven a toy truck and asked to describe what the parts look like, the child 
responds by describing some of the features. 

15. Given tour or five pencils of different lengths and asked to caspare the 
lengths of the pencils, the child responds ty sayir.5 this cne is longer, 
this one is shorter, or the shortest, etc. 

16. iiven four kinds of chocolate ranging from bitter cookijig chocolate to 
milk chocolate, and asked to describe how each piece tastes, the child 
responds by using words like bitter, sweet, sour. 

17. Given four or five pieces of cloth, wool, corduroy, cotton, ar^d smislin or 
cheesecloth, and asked to describe the differences m cloth, the child 
responds by using words like thin, prickley, sioooth, thick, ro\^h, see- 
through. 

oor.eral Comments ; 

Much of this competency has been covered m Classif icatior. . Please refer 
there. However, there are many other descriptive terms tha.t are appropriate 
to use, such as "round" (be sure to include both plane and solid exL-sples of 
this), pretty, sweet, yucky; all kinds of personality characteristics, such 
as mean, sm<irt, likeable, funny, silly, sleepy, wide awake, grabby, etc. 
Our language doesn't always fit into neat categories. Use the s»re comxsn 
of these, and try to throw in some typically Appalachian oner. Encourage 
perceptive, individualistic answers. 

Because these items focus on expressi o", some effort must be made to elicit 
that. It may be that these are most appropriate to home visitor ar^d school. 

Successful performance of l.b and l.c will include graspi.ng of concepts 
"same, alike, etc." and "different, not alike, not the saae" as well as the 
ability to express the descriptive words. 

Examples ; 

Classification . It is very important to keep tiiese laterestir^g and 
intriguing. 
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CATEGORY II: COMMUNICATION 
E* Competency s Ability ko Articulate (14) 



General Goal: The child speaks so others can understand him. 



Pertormaiictg statement : 

I« The chxld pronounces words in his oral vocabulary correctly according 
to local custom and age^norms. 

Criterion ; 

l.a In a running or selected sample of the child's speech, azrticuXation 
is judged to be appropriate according to age-^norms and local custom* 



Sample Activity Item i 

Use age-appropriate items from articulation test^ inodified by 
local pronunciation patterns. 



Performance Statement : 

2. The child speaks audibly. 



Criterion: 



2. a In normal conversational or classroom setting^ the child speaks 
so others can hear him* 

Sample Activity Item ; 

In a natural setting, child speaks at acceptable level of loudness, 
as judged bv speech specialist • 

Performance Statements 



3* The child speaks so others can understand what he is saying # 



Criterion : 



3. a In normal conversational or classroom setting, the child speaks 
so others can understand him^ 

Sample Activity Item ; 

In a natural setting, child speaks so words "make sense t "^^^word 
order r choice of words, relative clauses, and so forth/ judged 
by the speech specialists 
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Performance Statement : 



4, The child speaks when it is appropriate. 
Crit.arion ; 

4. a When asked a question, engaged in conversation, in n«ed, wanting 
to express something, and so forth (including "just for fun"), the 
child is willing to talk. 



Sample Activity Item ? 

In natural setting, child can answer question he knows the answer 
to or engage in conversation. Competence determined by speech 
specialist or teacher. 

The child refrains from talking at inappropriate times, such as, 
when teacher is reading a story or parent is talking to someone 

else. 



NOTE; The appropriateness of the time and place for speech varies 
widely with custom and situation. What parents don't allow, 
teachers may encourage, or vice versa, what really needs to 
be done is to either strive for consistency or teach child 
to "read" situation. 



Additional Performance Statements : 



5. Given the statement "Name your very favorite foods," the child responds 
by naming audibly at least three foods. 

6. Given the statement "Tell me how to get to the playground (or outside) 
from here," the cliild responds by giving an audible direction, such as 

out there," or "go through the big doors," or "past the post office," etc. 

?. Given a picture full of active children, men, women, and animals, and asked 
to describe what is happening, the child responds by .^ascribing audibly some 

action xn the picture. 
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Given an experience popping corn, and asked to explain how the corn turns 
into popcorn, the child responds by describing audibly some steps involved 

in popping corn. 

9. Given a plate, pencil, and a large piece of paper and asked to trace around 
the plate on the paper, then explain what he did, the child will articulate 
tne things he used and how he used them. 

10. Given a picture of a boat floating in a bathtub, and asked to tell what is 
happening in the picture, the child will respond by describing the positions 
of the boat and the objects in the picture. 
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11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
IB. 

19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 

24 • 



Given a s}'>J"t)il i-^ ^ gerbxl run and asked to describe what the gerbal 
can do in the run, the child responds by describing where the gerbil 
can move and/or what the gerbil does and eats* 

Given an eggbeater and time to play with it and asked how it works, the 
child will respond by describing how to turn the handles in order to make 
the blades go around. 

Given several crayonH and asked the question, ^'How many crayons do you 
have?", the child will respond by stating or counting a number (not 
necessarily the correct momber) * 

Given a qroup of five children around a table, or in a circle on the 
floor, and asked to say their names going around the circle, the child 
will re.^pond by givxng his name when his turn comes* 

Given a group of children seated aground a table or in a circle, and asked 
to find some things that are red, yellow, or blue, the child responds by 
looking for and naming some red, blue, or yellow things. 

Given a classroom situation where the children are talking infojrmally, 
and asked by the teacher to stop talking, the child responds by not 
talking. 

Given a group situation where children are listening to a story, the child 
responds by listening to the story and not talking. 

Given the question, "Will you tell me about your family, yovur brothers and 
sisters, and your parents?", the child responds by listening to the question 
without talking* 

Given a pack of crayons and asked to name the colors, the child responds 
by pronouncing the names of the colors correctly • 

G^^ven blocks of varying size and shape and asked to describe the blocks, 
the child responds by pronouncing words correctly as he describes the 
blocks* 

Given the question, "What kind of house do you live in? Tell me about it.", 
the child responds by describing his home using correctly pronounced words* 

Given a puppet of an old man and asked to say "Bring me some coffee" like an 
old man would say, the child responds by speaking the phrase using some in- 
flection or change of tone. 

Given some candy to eat and given that the candy is imn»ediately snatched 
from the child's hands, the child responds by demanding or asking for his 
candy using a voice changed in inflection or tone. 

Given a pictxrre of two children walking on tiptoes past a dark cave, and 
asked how one child would probably call to the other, he responds by demon-- 
strating a whisper or voice changed in inflection, tone, or volume. 
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i^mce performancv* statt^ments I. a, ajre ccr^csgfxr^ mxth tr^ child's 

speech competence, they can really orJ.y i>& t-iugit in fa^r^ face wcrk- 
For general guidance, perhaps you couic r^fer a oody cf ;.:.ter^ture on 
what linguistic and speech eXeraents the vaxiocs J^ppal^sfecs^ai: s^dDcuit;ures 
have difficulty with, and focus on th«? criz^cal crses cf ti^se* Kote that 
it XB not at all noc*?seary to change dialect reg:.ster to i;^ speakir*g so 
others can understand. A speech sp>ec:;al:.st s€c^*t:,vc^ tc A^galach^a can 
guide here, and there are many things a. ^czi:^ , te^cr^r. bcac>e v:,Sa,tcr car* 
do without getting into "therapy,** 

T.V, might be able to w>rk on the "^toc Icuc.* ^toc scfc* asp^ec^ cf speech, 
and on the appropriateness of whei; tx^ t-ali ajstd sict tc calk. 'ISry rc us« 
realistic, down to earth situatiions. 



say 




^ ^...^-rruxii c^sac c^^az:;,:^; aacti»r*s ^esaccioiAal expression, 



._'j*?fr: i t^pc xn^jir^ ZLz^iz:^ a f^jraasari's hac and given 

4 r-?^r-i^^^ rc 'rrp:.:al przra^^s ::Jes ^^iv^ ^ 'li^ hat.*** bad it 

"iru. r_::c riuet jcjsrse^** spcken la aisgry voices bj 

r:_^tr.. i;s»&c :5c?^ rrze cr^iJJirier: ^.«exe fealx:ic^ t:he child wxll 




lockxzig at: cr iscldxa? a dead pet 



?^3;xaer-. ai^ac sismbscz iscv rbe chaldreri feel tiie child 

r-*- sa^-^:^:^: ar^ *r ~ey a^re act: ha5x:y. 



.7 ^fgc.-^'C^zxrz:: arc net: see cr feel tilings 



erscr^ ac:jic^ cr T:.e«, 'Sse ; :. 5 z;:al reacroon rc an ex- 
i^^L^n ^ iix:zj3ser psc^x:: cc cne person xn autbor*- 

m. a z^ ^ Try^ r . 3; iair^:.crer bas happened* 



i z',.^^^ rr rr.,-,:-rHr:. f^cir:::^-^ a fiijresian's bar, and ask.ed 

^tfi^r — r-^jir^n say e^«zc. ctiser '.T.scead cf f :Lgi:ring, t±fce child 

=^ :rf : r- ^^ ^ * st:a'reaa=r:: luce, ^lei:*s rake z^zms,"" or -srop fight:ing 



care, tius co©"- 



3c tne 



re^ecc t^i^e^ ir is receiving 
.c ceizefits. r^arhaps the 
cc :5e scres^ed^ as they are in this 
v^lz. ran rrccady coBcreberxi. ;;riderstand , and 
c^'-rxac iii^r? cc v^calira. Also^ it should 
\v recc^nusac aamfestacicns of an emctxcn a^'e 
-^x^-^ lg . ™e ^accepted response to scmeone 
-zjiuppy.- Tec cry '*iDen are very baj^y. 



r^'^Orxse-jsfcftc "*»rirc ^c^^. ^ a 

.liH ^^caii --^e ^ c:u:rc . 3^:20. ccat 3Lay ha^e Ixttie cr nothing 



an ecrcrr to get away froa 



xcc 5:j^,_5"^c ^«^ctat 13 ceecesi. 



: scicti^c re ccne m itaa 2.a^ 
ff arent ^^ys tc express a given 
Sc^ne area discussion 



"Positive" emotAons should be given at least equal time to the so-call 
"negative" ones. 

Examples ; 

^^me: Jealousy, surprise, pride, disappointment, axclusion, "belonging, 
"regret, etc., are commonly experienced and shown, as well as the more 
uaually stressed emotions. 

School: Impatience, pride, pleasure, excitement, being hurt, loneli- 
ness, regret, exclusion, etc. are commonly experienced and shown, as 
well as more usually stressed emotions. 
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CATEGORY II: COMMUNICATION 
G. Competency} Ability to Use Non-Verbal Clues (16) 



General Goal; The child can comprehend and use typical methods of non- 
verbal communication, as culturally appropriate. 

Performance Statement ; 

1. The child recognizes and uses posture, hand and arm gestures, and 
facial expressions as modes of communication. 

Criterion ; 

l.a Given a picture illustrating or demonstration of typical 



posture, hand and arm gestures, or facial expressions, the 
child gives evidence of understanding their meaning. 

San.ple Activity Items ; 

"What does it mean when I make my head go like this?" 
Nod head. 
Shake head. 

"What does it mean when I move my hand like this?" 
Beckon with hand. 
Wave hand. 

"What does it mean when I look like this?" 
Frown, look stern. 



"What does it mean when I slump down and hang my head, like this?" 
l.b Given an idea to communicate non-verbally, the child can do so. 
Sample Activity Items ; 

"Kow could you tell me where something is without using any words?" 

"How can you say yes without using any words? . . . No?" 

"How could you show someone you really liked them without using 
any words?" 

"How many ways can you tell someone goodbye, without using any 
words?" 

NOTE: Children may use gestures which are not ' ommon." Evaluator 
should value originality and creativeness, as well as grasp 
of the ordinary. 
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Additional Performance Statements? 



2. Given a short obstacle course set up with chairs, tables, classroom blocks, 
and given time to go through the obstacle course, then asked to pantomime 
-or act out going through the course, the child responds by pantomiming the 
course . 

3. Given a jump rope and time to try to jtunp rope and asked to pantomime 
jumping rope, the child responds by pantomiming the act. 

4. Given the statement, "Can you act out fixing supper of scrambled eggs 
and toast," the child responds by pantomiming the act of cooking and/or 
fixing and serving supper. 

5. Given a shoelace and some large wooden beads and asked to string four or 
five beads, then askeJ to pantomime beading, the child responds by panto- 
miming the act of beading. 

6. Given a drum and asked to play it, then asked to pantomime playing the 
drum, the child responds by pantomiming the act of playing the drum. 

7. Given a piece of paper and crayons and asked to draw a picture of himself, 
the child responds by drawing some parts of his body. 

S, Given an experience playing with a drum, and given a piece of paper and 
crayon and asked to trace around the drum onto the piece of paper, the 
child responds by tracing one part of the instrtoment. 

9, Given a piece of paper and a pencil and asked to write his name or initial, 
the child responds by writing his first name or initial of his first name. 

10. Given a toy truck to work with and asked to draw a picture of the truck, 
the child responds by drawing some parts of the truck. 

11. Given a magazine and asked tr find and cut out a pictvire of a person that 
is like the child in some way, the child responds by finding and cutting 
out a picture of someone like himself. 

12. Given a piece of paper, a paint brush, and paint, and asked to paint a 
picture of a flower, kite, boat, or other object, the child responds by 
painting a picture of an object. 

13. Given several pictures of a clown in the same situation and clothe s* but 
showing several different postures, and asked if the clown feels the same 
in each picture, the child responds by saying no - and/or explaining how he 
feels or looks in the different pictures, 

14. Given a picture of a child sitting down on a carpet with his back to the 
camera, and asked what the child might be doing since he is sitting down, 
the child responds by naming something that a child could do sitting down 
(reading a book, playing a game, building with blocks, etc.). 
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Given tho statement, "Can you show me by the way you stand how it feels 
to bo very, very tired?", the child responds by changing his posture to 
express tiredness. 

Given tho statement, "Can you shpw me by the way you stand how it feels 
to stretch when you get up in the morning?", the child responds by changing 
his posture to show how he stretches. 

Given the statement, "Show me how you could say 'I don't know' without 
talking/' the child responds by shrugging his shoulders. 

Given the statement "Show me how you could let me know you want some candy 
without saying it," the child responds by gesturing. 

Given the statement "Show me how you can say goodbye to someone without 
talking," the child responds by waving goodbye. 

Given the statement "Show me how you could tell someone to come with you 
vittiout talking," the child responds by motioning for someone to come. 

Given the statement "Show me what the traffic policeman or the patrol boy 
does to stop cars so you can get across the street," the child responds 
by showing a halting motion. 

NOTE: It may be helpful to use a mirror with the following to insure that 
children see a change in their facial expressions. 

22. Given the statement "Show me how your face would look if you have just eaten 
a piece of lemon or something else you don't like," the child responds by 
using a facial gesture. 

23. Given the statement "Show me how your face would look if you were surprised 
with a big present on your birthday," the child responds by using a facial 

gesture. 

24. Given the statement "Show me how your face would look if you fell down 
and scratched your knee," the child responds by using a facial gesture. 

25. Given the statement "Shov me how you vrould pose for a picture," the child 
responds by smiling or otherwise altering his facial expression. 

C^ eneral Comments ; 

Note that the comprehension, then expression sequence is again being used, 
this time non-verbal ly. On recognizing the moods and expressions of their 
elders^ children are usually better than adults. They "know" what you feel, 
even if they can't put it into words. On the n»>re intellectual level, many 
of our non-verbal communications have becoiie like symbols, and the children 
can benefit from direct teaching. 



15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 
21, 
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Heme ; Shaking and nodding head, hands on hips, lips compressed, 
sh-h-h, goodbye, pointing, Kiss, hug, etc* 

Man Made Environment : Stop light, railroad crossing, '•Mr. Yuk," 
skull and crossbones, international highway signs, brand names, 

"Smile" face. 

Natural Environment ; Dog wagging tail, tail between legs, licking 
someone, snarling; cat purring- arching back, fxu: fluffed, meowing. 

School : Hand upraised to stop, finger on lips to signal quiet, 
"come here," smile — '•that's fxne," kiss, hug. 

Might be interesting to use some sign language for the deaf. 
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CATEGORY : COMMUNICATION 



ACTIVITY OKE 

M&jie A ;ist zi so^ jwbs that could bts cone in the kitchen 
by various a»«atibers c£ the fanuiy. After the list is made, ask 
tne child tc teil vrao he thinks would be the best parson to 
CO e«ich Job ausd why. Help the child pick appropriately. 

A. «hc ycu tnirJ< cculd do this 30b? 

B. Vfhy :s n<*.'s.*<& zhst best person? 

C. Co'alc ajsyoae els* do it.? 

J. WfiC r.&s Jiost/ least ^obs? 
2. ACrn-IlT; f:.^:e rlavirvg 

Ask rhe cr;ilc: what ne would need for a party and who he 
would invite. If rhe child nas difficulty deciding who to invite, 
talk about various people. Role play people interacting with _ 
each other at the party. 



A. 


t IS VC 




fa. 


Where ck> yc^ 




C. 


Tell xue arout 


your 


D, 


Wriat IS your 


job? 



3. ACTIvm^: l^scrihir.g attributes 

Whe.n several j;ie-ces of Silverware, several dishes, and 
several kinds cf cxsoki^Ti-? equipment are within view of the child, 
ask hijn to pick ctje - tea from the set and tell you about it. 

Ask nits to do this with several of the items from the set 
of objects. EEcouxice tbas chxld to tell you many things about 
tne object. 
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Aiter tr-e cm Id r«is locked &t and described the objects, 
aa* zss. £c ccsa^^tr*; ti««o objects. Repeat this with other pairs 

A. Hha^t you tell R*e about this? 

ac/^w you chxnk we could use this? 
I- ycu tunxnx of any other ways we might use this? 

Z^. ric« IS tr*xs abject like thxs one? 
I, Z^. -^^'^ tr^iriX o: any other ways they are alike? 

1^ IS object different than this other one? 

-f. Are there any other ways that they are different? 
ACT:v:T:: Isxtatin? action with kitchen tensils, dishes, 

^rcv^cie cr*e child with real dishes ^ utensils, pots, and 

Asic rr,e child cc pretend that he is :naking a cake* 
r.ijx *shcw yc-a rxw he would use the spoon and the eggbeater, 
put the batter m the pan, and then how he would 
rr>e raie arx: eat ic. 

:L: Scasietijaes very ycur*g chxldren are unable to pretend to make 
- oc;ects ar^ need real objects to demonstrate the action, 

r^r. siaxe tms activity harder by showxng the child a picture 
: 'Sje :>c:ect and asking hiin to demonstrate the action, and still 
.r^ i^ffir^lt Dy given only a verbal cue, e,g. "Show me what you 
• : «:.tr. a an e^gb^ater.*' 

Z^. yc^ ^eli about what you are doing? 

. KrrrviT: : Zjutawin.g the sound of objects 

?rovi::e ds^ chxid with utensils, dishes, pots, and pans. 
::i>e cr^ild to maiu.puiate and explore the objects by playing 
-itTi them, Asic the child if he can make a sound like the sound 
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of the spoon scraping on the bowl, the sound the eg^beater m^es, etc, 
QOESTIONS: 

A. Do you think the fork will maJce a sound vi'hen you 
tap it on the plate? 

Can you tell me about the sound the e<jgbeater makes? 
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CATEGORY III: COORDINATION 



A* Competency: Ability t:o Construct 1X7) 



C^net^l Goal : The child can vise raw materials and tools to coni^truct 
representations or objects. 

Performance Stateinent ; 

Th€ chxld can use raw materials and tools to constr\ict represantatxons 
or object 



Criterion : 

1. a Given a limited but varied array of tools and raw materials^ tbe 

Qhild can construct something of his own choosing. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Child is gxven paper , paste, wood scraps, fabric, scissors, nails, 
hammer, ai>d crayons • Say to child: "Here are some things you 
can use to make anything you want anyway you want. Show me what 
you can do," Assess for ability to use tools, successful xwtnipu- 
lation of raw mat^^rials both by hands and tools, and imaginative 
or realistic construction. 

Performance Statement : 

2* The child can assess appropriateness of tools and raw materials for a 
given construction. 

Criterion : 

2. a Given a specified construction, the child can select tools and 

materials to make it. 



Sample Activity Items ; 

Have array of tools and raw materials, or pictures of tools and 
raw materials* Specify construction wanted, and ask child to 
choose materials he would use* 

What do you need to make a painting? 



Tools 



Raw Materials 



Pencils, crayons, scissors, 
chalk, hammer, paint brush, 
na il s , scr ewdr iver , saw , etc • 



Paper, paste, paint, ribbon, 
clay, dough, mud# string, 
wood, metals cardboard* 
fabrics, scrap items # etc« 
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What do you need to make a boat? 



If child's answer is not what is anticipated, ask him to 
show or tell you how he would do it. Imaginative answers 
should be valued, as well as anticipated ones. 

Perfonnance Statement ; 

3. The child can construct a specified object from tools and materials 
made available to him. 

Cr iter ion { 

3. a Given appropriate tools and materials, the child can construct 
a specified object or shape. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Make a circle and 2 squares out of these plastic pieces. 
Make a cube out of this clay. 

Here is a hammer, nails, and some pieces of wood. See if you 
can make something to sit on. 

Use this chalk and chalkboard to draw a roan ... a face. 

Assess for relationship of parts to whole, as well as ver similitude. 

Additional Performance Statements ; 

4. Given a picture puzzle of a man divided into eight body parts and asked 
to put the puzzle together to make a man the child will put all the parts 
together correctly to make a man. 

5. Given six parts of a toy truck and asked to assemble the parts to make a 
truck the child will put the parts together correctly to make a truck. 

6. Given a paper plate and a box of crayons and asked to make a face the child 
will draw two eyes, two ears, two eyebrows, a nose, a mouth, and hair on 
the paper plate to make a face. 

7. Given an outline of a flower such as a tulip which includes the blossom, 
stem and tvio leaves and paper shapes of the stem, leaves and blossom, the 
child will paste the paper shapes on the outline correctly to make a tulip. 

8. Given a paper rectangle and four equal strips of paper and asKed to make 
a table the child will put the rectangle and strips together correctly to 
make a table. 
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10. 



11. 



12. 



13* 



14. 



15. 



16, 



17. 



18. 



19. 



Given a choice Of wood, newspaper/ a brick/ cardboard, rubber sheeting 
(or a piece of rubber innertube) / and asked which material could be 
used to make a real house someone could live in the child will respond 
by choosing the wood or the brick. 

Given a choice of construction paper r a cotton bed sheet, a fuzzy blanket, 
a square of oil cloth, and paper towel and asked v^ich material he would 
use to make a coat to wear outside when it is snowing the child will re*-^ 
spond by choosing the futzy blanket or the oil cloth. 

Given a choice of wood, plastic, paper, rubber, and metal and asked which 
material he would use to make a pot to cook with on a real stove the child 
will respond by choosing the metal. 

Given a length of sewing thread, string, rope, picture wire and asked to 
make a clothes line for the family washing the child will respond by 
making a rope clothes line. 

Given four boats made of clay, newspaper, cardboard and styrofoam and asked 
which boat could be played with in the water the child will respond by 
choosing th^ styrofoam boat. 

Given a ball vz clay and asked to make a cup the child will respond by 
molding the clay into the shape of a cup and roll a small piece of clay 
into a strip and attach it to the cup for a handle. 

Given paper, scissors, and paste and asked to make a house the child will 
respond by cutting a house shape from the paper and then cut a door and 
window out of paper and paste them on the house. 

Given mosaics and paste and asked to make a pictiare the child will respond 
by pasting the mosaics on the paper in the shape of a house/ a man, or a 
flower. 

Given paper, scissors, paste, and crayons and asked to cut some circles 
and make a snowman the child will respond by drawing a small, medium, and 
large circle on paper, will cut them out, paste them on a sheet of paper, 
then use crayons to draw a hat, eyes, nose, mouth and buttons. 

Given clay and asked to make a man or an aaimal such as a dog, cat, cow or 
horse, the child will respond by molding pieces of clay into various parts 
and putting them together and include all the parts. 

Given paper and crayons and asked to draw a man the child will respond by 
drawing a man with at least eight parts and will include facial features, 
pants and a shirt. 

Given some blocks and asked to make a house the child will respond by building 
four walls, a roof and a door^ or, the child will respond by building an out- 
line of the house and include two or more rooms with a door leading outside 
the house. 
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21 • Given bottle caps, acm& vcog, xaUb^ a»S a isa^er aisd asJced to isake a 
car, the child will nail teartis t^^eti^r* esse top of tbe ctbsat 
and t\*o bottle caps on ^ch saoe, of» ^ tJje frottt: ajj^d <ma on t:he i^ck» 

22. Given strips of v»od, nails ^ aBO i;»aro«er aM as^ced t^:: imka an axrplan^, the 
child will use three places of wood to aiaB^ ti» bo^, wxivgs, and tail of 
the airplane. 

23- Given some assorted blocks and papier araS asked bt^ilc a village cbs child 
will build three buxldings, a bridge ajac a road* 

24* Given some tinker toys and plastic dascs aisd asxec tc i^ild a car or a 
motorcycle^ the child will build a car ^th fc^ir parts aisd a s^torcycie 
with four parts. 

25* Given a two dimensional paper or wcodec. c:LrcIe c-^t: xn::o four equal parts 

and asked to make a circle, the c^ld ^11 rbe parrs together correctly 
to make a circle* 

26, Given a paper rectangle cut int» Jour ecisal parts amd a^^ed to put the strips 
together to make a rectangle tbe cb:ild ^11 r>^sposd putting the four parts 
together to make a rectangle- 

27 • Given a set of unit blocks or paper sfe»es, ^3c:^es, rectangles* triangles^ 
equal to half the square, rectai^les 3d^f tJS» vxdth of the otber rectangle 
but the same length and rectangles tc i^If zh^ square aj^ asked to put 

the shapes together as twiny ways as j»ss^ixLe tu? make a) squares^ and b) 
rectangles. 

a) the child will put trxarjgles zo^zhaz to ssake a square and 
two small rect-angles together xjo sfiaka a square* 

b) the child wxll put two sq:aares togetJ:^ tc make a rectangle 

and put two riarrow rectai^les togeti^er laake a large rectangle. 

28. Given a two dimensional circle cut i53tc forsr strips =v n^r an outline of the 
circle and asked to put tbe strips together to «aka a cxrcie within the 
outline the child will put tbe strips tcoetiiier ^-athin the o-utline. 

General Comments ; 

Little elaboration is needed here* Just keep tbe accroach *'cp«n," so that the 
child's artistxc and constructive uRpul^es are rot forced iiito too narrow 
channels. 

Some interesting and imaginative filjrts or: cider cii:.ldrt^r.'s cor* struct ions are 
available from ACI Films » l^ey are done by P^ter M-rJcler and h:Ls wife^ and 
might give some starter ideas « 

Exainples ; 

Don't restrict this to traditional art materials. *i£r^z, abc^ct a stick m the sand 
or dirt; water on sidewalk or fence; leaves a^^d stacks tc rec^esent something^ etc* 
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g«n«rAl GoAli ti» child car, cofj^t ^fesagC^ sjaass^xjSw 

I. The child can copy symbols » shapes, amd cia^iljif ^t^i^jaju 
Criterion ; 

I. a Giv«a a vi5*»al syaboi. ^i^^ car mtn^HM 
copy draviag it, 

Sanple Activity Xtqas: 

Give child crayor. and paper, Di^pXay xt«» ^&fa 3®« at: 

a tune. Draw thisi circl*, ^, E, 5j^3:«c35 A /y ^ 

square, etc*, exa-ctiy liice yo© »«€ it qj, psgi-Br-' ^ ras :^3cx 

at it wliile you work. 



2. The child can repeat sounds, iacii^i^ worm. asES jasKaaB3c:aas- 
Cr Iter ion ; 

2. a Given a sound, word, or seBteace. the r^§«a- - sej^c^-^ 

as it was made. 

Sajaple Activity It«ns ; 

I*a going to aake scaae s&imas aaci yoa z^es^mm. -aamm ^efxssr sse. 
exactly as I make thea. 

Cat neoving. 

a, a 

^ NOTE: May wish to umm Imt-ts^ momssB z:xzZ^s^ 

^ difficulty vith, 

Ili ii, creeX, 
Pickup, can*t. 
X like apples. 
I want to piay. 



MOl^: For sentence imitation, it adght zm iwtci za& 

Xanguage, local regi^er a«5 suaiect. ^^Lk ist "acsaaca 

way be varied. 
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l»<rrfoniianc6 Statements 



3» 7he child can imitate gestures and movenients^ 
Criterion t 

3. a Given a gesture or movement of person through space in a 
particular ^ay^ the child can imitate it* 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Tell child: "I'm going to do something and I want you tx> do it 
exactly like I doJ' 

(narE: Do not face child and attempt to use left and right*) 

Blink eyes, hold up three fing^s# etc* 

Skip^ hop^ swayr step-slide, swing armi* and march, etc* 

Per f omance Sta temen ts i 

4. Given a picture of a garage and a picture of a store six inches to the 
left and asked to draw a line to show the road between the garag«f an^ the 
store the child will draw a reasonably straight line from the garage to 
the- store. 

5* Given a rectangle strip of paper 5" x 10" with five lines drawn on it 2* 
apart and 4" long and a pair of scissors and asked to cut all the lines 
and stopping when the line stops the cfhild will cut 5 lines. 

6. Given a 9" x 11" sheet of white paper wiUi eleven black lines draiim feori- 
zortally and 9 black lines drawn vertically and five large dots rax^csdy 
drawn on the paper i;nd asked to use a crayon and draw a line connecting 
all the dots the child will find all the dots on the linmd paper and connect 
at least four of the dots* 

7« Given a length of y^xn, a straw cut into one^half inch pieces, several one 
inch circles with small holes in the middle, blunt needle with large eye 
and a^ked to string a circle and then a straw on the yarn xmtil all the 
shapes and straw are used up the child will string all the circles and 
straws on the yarn. 

8* Given a plastic bottle with a 3 inch opening , five wooden clothes pins and 
asked to drop the clothes pins into the bottle holding the hand a foot away 
from the bottle opening the child will drop at least 4 of the clothes pins 
into the bottle. 

9. Given five small blocks^ a cardboard box and asked to stand on a Ixne S feet 
away and toss all the blocks into the box the child will toss at leatst three 
blocks into the box. 




10. GivAn eight inch cui»s and aaked to build a tow th&t %all sast fall sbe 
child will build a stable toiler. 



11. Giv«n a heavy j^iece of cardboard two f aet Is^ ^ ims^^ «.tk a 
carcl€, sqxiara and triangle cut frc» it and asXad to tx*c* a circle, sN5|uar« 
ajwJ triAJsgle the chil4 will trace a circl«, aqaare. aaad triage. 

12. Given a wooden circle and a square, paper and crayois asiA asfeed te jss* tba 
i«>oden circle and square and riake one of eaaj on the p&pmx ciiiid 
trace around the circle and square on the paper. 

13. Giv«n a circle, square and triangle drawn on a piec« of pai«r a®d A5toe4 
to draw a cj.rcle, square an<i triangle the child %all <4r«* iea^t tw5j 
of the shapes on the paper. 

14. Given a lenqth of yarn and a picture of a circle aj»d a %(^a»x^ aad asJced 
to make a circie and a jsquare from the yarn the child wiiX the j»rn 
into the shape of a cixcle and a square. 

15. Given a tape recording of the sound of a siren and a^feed t© w»km the saaoe 
sound the child will vocalixe the sound of a siren* 

16. eiven a model of clapping the hands together to make a Ix^ sc«5sad ajai a 
liodel of clapping the hands quietly or softly and asked to i»itat« the 
sounds the child will respond by clapping hands together Ixsadly ms>i <^«tly. 

17. Given a picture of a cow, a duck, a cat and the soiand of eacis msaasAl aisd 
asked to laitate the sound of each animal the child will sake asc^o- 
porlate sound?. 

16. Given the raodel of first clapping hands and then stoniping f«*^ asd a«ked 
to wUce the sound pattern the child will clap hands and tJaen stasp feet. 

1^. Giver, the sound of a clock ticking, the pUying of a cuitax. asi asked to 
laitate the two sounds the child will respond by making a ticteLaa scmtd 
and a guitar playing. 

20. Given th#* action of a ball bouncing and asked to imtate tbe actios the 
child will pretend to bounce a ball. 

21. Given the action song "I Touch My Head, Shoulders, Knees, and loes,* asd 
asked to do the actions modeled in the song the axild vill iajitat^ 
actions. 

22. Given the song "Open Them, Shut Them, Give a Little Shake** asd asked to 
open hands, close hands, shake hands with the song the ^iUd will reseat 
the actions correctly with the song. 

23. Gxven a picture of a boy running, jumping and skippizjg ^ «k*d tc ^ what 
the boy m the picture is doing the child will respond bj- r-^i^, -OTCing 
and skipping. ' 
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26» Ga^^ e ai^^ M \ m m\ ...... .^ny^ mm Mim. ta ^msS ras^^ ^ssft 



vocal, lit g^KsasJ*. ^ssm ;3agE »,w^^«e : t^ssnfe ^ir^^ii^^ gs3»«scu- »3c aes^ 



come r^eiaxjively 



ttoiiig^ * Sij^«. pl.fty ^GiAMs^- 
car* pJ^y fa:s9e2' .Wrr;m^..f^ 



body t:lie « yyqify7n:f .fflse tt. « 



tt^^^ ^a ft ca: jaesKfe*. cs^^i^ 



Scis^ii cm-i^rea fr««ly usm pefjiciis, chalk, f«it peEt.. ^ -s,?- 

dSuXxi asw* td him iJi» mmmt voc*l AUd «c«n4 fiagiisr' 




CS:^.iAr*, criJKs^le^ ^ ,. rrr:^ . IL^k^^ m^m d.:^ samm awry txo^fcLe wzjth t:his. 
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totxtxgaiAl P^rfo.rivatJ>eif StAteaeats : 



I- ^vwa ciw« jf^iliAr afc.3ecta oii a table a^kaed to cover «y«* 

i» ta«»*! ^ m&n view tim ?^3ect« the table *ad ti*e oi)3«et 

^«!s MS t^es aw wiil respond by oorp«:tly nanus? tlj« ijbject vhicii 

€- five aellJc« obi«ct» to «aaip«iate and asked to fiixi ti-o of the 

ofa3«ct« f«<aa a ayatery b«9 cootala4«ig the f iv# objects bj" totsch alooa 
t!s« cfead will respcad i^* fiiadiiig the tw ob3«ct». 

5. •S^.v^ea five bottl«« each contaiisisg a faeiiiar »iat«rial with a dxstxnct 

ecatsff asa a3i^ to satch tb« odor mth th© aiat«ri«l tha child ^11 corre<:tly 
aiKtch the- fi^ odors with the- five material*. 



five faatLliar c^j«ct» and a part fro* each obaect, %^>eB sho%m the 
pa«x» au^J aaiced to match the part to the object the ciiild ^1 asatch the 
fasrts to tfte objects eorrectly. 

fiwe objects «b4ch xaJce dxstiactive so«s>ds (tel^^oe, dog, drtai, 
■sow. fcisll, tfesclK) aad the tajsed recorded so«iKi aiade by each object ajad a^ed 
tc aatcti tiks aouBds to the ejects will respond by correctly »atohijig the 
fivi* jsoismis to tise fi^pe ob3ect«, 

Qx^ma a aoaple story deacribing a asaracfeer doiag an actioo and aak.ed to 
dra* a p^^^sre about the story the child «ill draw the char«:ter separately 

freaa t;iM ac-cxoa. 



liver, msmm pic^Txres of people and asked to draw a »an, the child «ill respond 
by drawiag a clothed maa with head, body, arass, legs, f«^z, hasds, figures, 
aad facial features. 

& toy cn»:Jc to aasxpulate and aslaed to draw the truck the child will 
iram. zii^ t2r*ck irtm a side view and xnclode the body of the truck, t%»? wheels. 

U. iiwss a T^aree disaensiojjal hotise nade of cardboard to manipulate and asked to 
dx^ a pict^« of the house the child will draw the hoxise front view with a 
<iacxr, wxndows, chiamey cceong fro« the sid« of the roof with anolce carliag 
fro» it. flowers taller than the bouse and a sidewalk. 

i::. ^tBBs a set of rul^»r dolls repres^iting a fafiily and asked to draw a 
ta3ai:.y tis« cnxld wLLl draw the tsm^^ of pec^le in hxs own family with 
-icsa* arxentioc given to the actml size of the sa«ily aMsibers,'fanily 
a«aoers iapi^tant to the child will b« largest and drawn with the aost 
ietaol. 

U. ■^x.YiKa TttxisaX directions to draw a triangle and a square the child will 
cocractly ctraw a triangle and a sqaare. 

14. ii^^j irertjal directions to draw a circle and an ellipse the child will 
r«J^*3nd by drawing two circles-. 
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GenTal CoiwnentB i 



Th« physical coordination and «enUl integration raquirad to draw gradually 
dev«lop« tJwough the child's growth and dttvelopiMnt plum plenty of opportunity 
to actually draw, using an^ appropriate tool, Bhoda Kellogg has documented 
some of this and it would be wise to refer to her work. Please note that the 
capturing of "essence" is valued, as well a' life-like representation. 

About the only caution is to avoid the "oox^r in the lines" syndrome. "Coloring** 
is not the same as drawing. 

In asking the child to draw a shape or symbol, check to make sure he knows it 

All the performance statements are askxng the child to draw from memory, although 

in 1.12, he may choose an item he sees, which is O.K. 

Examples -. 

Any tool or medium is appropriate, from soapy water to oil paint. 
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CATEGORY III* COORDIHATION 



D. CoiJipctencyt Ability to Use Body to Sxpress 

Z<l«as, Xi}t«ntions» «nd Feelingt (20) 



g»nwal Goal t The child can us« d«nc«, dramitlc pl«y# and rol« play to 
sx;pr«99 himself through novament* 

ferfpraance Statement ? 

1. The child can uee simple dance to express ideas and feelings. 

Criterion > 

1. a Given a direction to express a familiar idea, or feeling 

through dance, the child can do so. 

Sample Activity Item t 

Set "mood** or feeling, so child has something to go on, then 
ask him to dance to show how he feels. Feelings or ideas could 
be happiness, loneliness, anger, etc. Group expression, With 
observation of individual children might work well. 

Performance Statement! 

m 

2, The child can use dramatic play and role play involving body movement 
to express ideas, intentions, and feelings. 

Criterion ; 

2, a Given an idea, intention, or feeling to express, or "act out," the 

child can do so. 

Sample Activity Items t 

Show me how you would get ready to go to the store with your mother 
if she told you that ypu could have an ice cream cone. 

Show me what you would do if you got a brand new, great big tricycle. 

Show me how the big crane puts a steel beam into a building. 

Show me how a baby feels when he has just been fed and is all ready 

to go to sleep. 

Show me how you could let som eb ody know not to bother you. 




3, Qivn A pMtomin* of th« acUoiv of puthing and miJccd to i«b«X the action 
th« «hU4 ^ill Xttspond i»ith tha word pashing. 

4, Glvan « h»nd si«»tur« to itop and aakad to nana tha 9««twra tha chUd ^iXl 
iraspond with atop. 

5, Givan a pantomima of the action of puXllng and aikad to Xafoal tha action 
tha chiXd wiXX raapond vith tha word puXXing. 

General Comwonta t 

Th« critical oXments hore are not primarily cognitive or motor, but affective . 
Cognition is involved, of course, in that the chiXd muat be abXe to put himaeXf 
in another situation, another's place, and thia involves cognitive proceaaaa. 
Motor skills— or lack thereof , obviously place an upper limit on what chiXdran 
can do at a given age or without training. However, for these purposes, an 
accepting, encouraging, "open," warm, climate that values these modes of expres- 
sion Will enable most children to "loosen up** enough to participate satisfactorily, 
some coaching and teaching may be necessary. For ideas on this, see Sara SmiXanski 
and Brian Sutton-Smith in the tmitC pubXlcation, PXay . DoubtXass, the wjdaXlng 
effect of adults can either faciXitate or impede these body expressions. 

Examples : 

Homes 2. a is more likely to be done at home than l.a, dance. Ask the child 
to re-enact simple events or actions around the house. Perhaps re-enaot some- 
thing aoen on T.V., or in the yard (bird flying, butterfly emerging). 

planned and spontaneous movement are much in order, to oncourage 
these competencies, it should be fairXy expraaslve, not the highly structured 
directions and imitations found on sore recorda and songs. Tha imitation skills 
are taught elsewhere in this section. 

Teacher ahould also facilitate dramatic play through providing props and through 
Smilanaki and Sutton-Smith teohniquea. 
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CAsmcmr tut coordination 

::ssm^zm&cft W^xlity to Control Large Muscle* (21) 



^^^SStLSSai.^ child c^n contxQl hin niisol^a to makd th«m 

1 . ^ mmm Ki$s^ body or parts of the body in r«f ponse 

to oral iL^actx4m^* 

2:.v«3S cr^i direction to inov^ In a way requiring large muscle 

l^'iy «^ ycu ride thxa tricycle. (Some children at age 6 

ca£ bicycles*) 

Ci^' t>uat fci? bC3K across the room^ 

Si^^ 4^ ooti direction to move in a way requiring cognitive 
cjpatr^; c£ iMT^m muscles, the child can do so* 

Single jbrcivtty Items ; 

ytmZjf. isifccioi^ard, tn«n forward* 

t^sre* stes^ sideways^ then stop-. 

Siov imt you couid go across the room with 3 parts of your 

tocry tOQcfeua^ the floor* 

2, 7^ c^iJ^ b*la:ice himself in appropriate situations, both standing 

^v^t-XI a^ WK^xsxgm 

2. a ^ji ^ appropriate static balance task, the child can 

CX^K^t i.t« 

Saafse^ Jkrct^itv Item : 

Stasd cssui foot as long as you can« 
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some. T^se *ci.iv*i:^ Cs^ ton* raitmr, tiH«::i5er, «m pe.^^^ 

^ foot « :« ^ .s^,j, „ ^ ^ 

School: Songs imsolvisi© Xmr^sst a»s3cr*#»*5- .j,----^ ^t,,^- «^ , 

th« board aa^- ^ ^ »R=sc«€«, ousii^ jF*«yriaej Ttwa laiJKKi *croaB» 

could Fou go 6o*a s:;:^^* tus *tar«?- 
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CATEGORY llli COOmXIfKtKM 
P. Constancy s Ability to Control SAiill itu*cl«s £22> 

Genwal Goal t The chiW c*n coatrol haixi and «xm »uscl«« in A^m 
appropriate tasks* 

Performance Statement t 

1. Th« child can use hand tools and instzTaaents effectiveiy. 
Criterion ; 

1. a Qiven a tasX to do Involving use of a hand tool or instrxsMmt, 

the child can complete the task. 

Sample Activity Items t 

Draw something with this pencil. 
Use these scissors to cut the paper. 
Hammer these nails into this board. 

Performance Statement ? 

2. The child can manipulate small objects effectively* 
Criterion t 

2. a Given a selection of small manipulative objects, the child can 

successfully complete the manipalations he attempts. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Let child choose tasks from a selection of objects to manipulate, 
such as nuts and bolts, small beads, til*s, locJcs and keys. 

2,b Given w direction of what to do with a small manipulative object, 
the child can do it. 

Sample Activity Items t 

Hold this toothpick in one hand and put these little »etal 
rings on it. 

Screw these nuts on the bolt and then unscrew them. 
Performance Stateswnt i 

3. The child e*n change his movements in response to the observable eff«cts 
of previous movements. 
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Cr iter ion i 

3.* Given «n observable effect reeulting from hiM previoue aoveaiente, 
the chiidl can continue or correct his a venents. 

Seinple Activity Iteme t 

Given u simple line design to copy on an "Etch-A-sketch" the 
child can correct his movements as he works. 

Give child a maze task, observe to see if he can correct mistakes. 

If jar lid doesn't loosen one way, child tries turning it another. 
General Comments ? 

Almost all these abUities result from the chUd's maturing mind and Jbody having 
plenty of chance to attempt, practice, and master tasks requiring use of smaU 
muscles. There is no shortcut to mastery, nor any quick and easy way to teach. 
It a.8 a slow, laborious construction of the skill. 

Ferfojwance statement 3 does have plenty of cognitive elements involved. Scoe 
adults don't do as well as some children. 

Exangtles t 

Hoget stringing buttons^ nuts and bolts; carpentry work; stringing beads; 
using drawing and writing tools; working pus«les; l^o; film cans to open and 

Natural Environment; Arranging pebbles, shells; stringing berries, popcorn 

School; As above, plus mazes; plastic threading and construction toys; film 
cans; Awake cans with little toys inside, etc. 
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1. ACTTVITVi 



S>rc«?id« tii« child with real dxsiwES, miarsg-xls. jksss. fsac 
pons. Ask the ciiild to pret«ad tliat be is basvuaig «i ^V7y-mT H'j 
£>axr^ And to show hmi he would use tiie pocs aasKS pfia* sac 
ttteasxis to maice a azaa i:ooi ia4 fcsr *»arry» ifeipi: xsk 

to sixm bow he would us^ the cvfp&, sstmmtlM* csjsaisB -ss 
e*t tta« caX« a»d drijik the mool 



Car you stir the cake wxtfe t^ kmf*? 
think so? 



»*bat will you iieed to sexve rii* cetke, -tae Ksscl J. 



2, ACTIVITSf: Lxmjog cupioard »Ja»lves. a^ drawer* ws-ta j^fgaaer 

Provide the child wxtii p«i*er the esasrr sijse f-t i^icsi 
shelf aad drawer. Ask tiae c^ld to fit a pj^wsr ts2 •js&ss. « Ti tf : f 
acd drawer, ■^ien cwt the pi^r for oae KkeXf iissxi ta<a ^«^t». 
Aafc him to see if he can still fit the pa^er a» -the ^leif- 
HaJce the activity harder t/y cattisg pB^>eT imx> foar easaC 
parts and ask the child to fit the ?«?«r o© the? seaatlf *^ sr»«gc 




A. Do you thiAk you can fiae a paper to fit etecfc mmC£ 
each drawer? Show lae. 



B. If I cut the paper xsto aore pxec«EE, do Ti^rm 
it Will still fit? Show »e. 

3. ACTTVITY: Tracing around «^3«cts i^st^^xls, pot:^, josi cjBses. 

to »ake outliae* f c«r ci53Soard saaln^s «nc Jira^ar:* 

Provide the child with utensils, di.»iE»«!«, po^, p^at, c^i^a:ass sasser. 
scissors, ajid colored »ark«s* 
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iiOTSt This activity can be done in three steps or two steps 
cover iiig a time period of two to three days, depending upon 
the child's ability to trace and cut» The first step might 
be tracing and making outlines for all the dishes; second step 
tracing the pots and pans 7 and the third step tracing the eating 
utensils* 

Ask the child to trace around the dishes # potSf pans^ and 
utensils to make an outline of the objects, and then to cut out 
thjB outlines. Next ask the child to match the objects tx> the 
outlines* 

QUESTIONS: 

A* What could you use to make an outline that would look 
just like a plate, cup/ fork, etc*? 

What would you need to do first, next, last? 

Will you need one sheet of paper for each object? 
Why do you think so? 

0« How can we place the objects on the paper? Show ws* 

4. ACTIVITY J Fitting the outlines on the shelves and matching the 
utensils, pots, pans, and dishes to the outlines 

Provide the child with a length of newspaper cut the approximate 
size of the actual shelf, the paper outlines, tape and dishes, pots, 
pans, and utensils* 

Give the child the strips of pa^er and the objects and asX him 
to show how he could fit all thm dishes on the shelves so that there 
would be room for everything • Then ask the chil4 to fit the outlines 
on the real shelves with tape and to put the real dishes, etc«, on 
the shelves but matching them to the outlines^ 

QUESTIONS: 

A« How do you think the things should go on the shelves? 
What things would you put together? 

B« Can you think of another place to put the cups? 
NOTEi The child might think of hanging the q\j^»^ 

Do you think you can put all the things on one shelf? 
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S. ACTIVITY i 



Drawing a j;^-j.ccur€ t^Z the dishes, pots, pasd^, *ss 
ut;«nsiXs deranged on the shtelv«s 



Provide the chald with crayons and paper. 

Ask the child to draw a picture showing how the cupboard a®d 
draiiws looX with all th.« things arranged. 

Can you tell me something about yo«r picture? 
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out tnor^ <izx^^r 



art * z.^z~ mrr- 



err i^_r^. ^jacEL^rr: 




iartr, parents ' nna 



'tri.jiraz: ^r x ' Z'iTr ::':, ^ "' 



a.Tid[ f Jiric ou* i*::**^ :«! sr'^w-,. 



idv^rs^ affect xvc situation , the cr.^Id ^: 



^^c-ur^ :r teii ajx^ut air adv«rs€ affective si.tuati.DT. 
x^itmc ^irxstv^er* taic;.n«g ai«^y toy, rsot letrir^c ^Lnotiaer 
z^^'j, -lier r-xlc •*3iaicxnc fun,- enc.) . hsk cT.z.lc 6«gaic?r- 

-^Tj zac-<, c^i: siotiher or teacher, itjj: ^^y, gr&iJ ten-. 



-.:_:^^r. -^--i — sracwn ar^ taught accept-able nwys of c^-x:^ 5*£---_.^ 

rcatg^terxy Ues not xr. sbDw;.r,c -..-^ ch.lc ?etr^ — 
-- i Si-c^eza.:, decision aiout: wnat acceptauDle. Tht :35r-c 
:-:n»^t.-^3 -$t.ind and fxgnt" is erico^iraged ; s,; ot^t^ -i:E.fi=s 35 izoilx 
--.icer; sr!in«!:;5ies ^^e is ^ust: expected rc :.t.* v*- ^ ^ 

- i -.-o-.s aaicc-t cf :^<^rt is called for. It aay xs= r-.t^-'^t-r- ac-^ 

«^ -^fe c:r .3 tc convey rj^ notion t;sat: ti>e chUa as licrc -SK.lrZes'r. ti»- ' 
jj^ z.z 5.-^'.-.inc - defend ar^i sus^ain himself— xf - 5=0^-^11^ 



''1 .-^-^raOTiJLXvj can be dene, you srcst zerenr— ^ ^tat «,rr.^ 

i : .tr ^r':;.'::.^5S are. If xs passivity^ that Dr*e -tr,:;.Txj. ''rf ^.t 
i.JTx. :^->r-r^act-n, that is aiKsther. \nd, ^-hat is the Ses;^^^c':Dfei^:^r? 

::^^i ™.-:.a-:.>;£ .ict-cn tc find out mcze aix^ut prvsi-a: r^,.s*^:^ir 
xi*a.*i-end rei^tiousriic^ (What w^ill haj^n :;f . , , . . : 



1 -it^i.^n re^Tuirin^ metier, to cess^-ctxate i&ear. 
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4,* .iv^ ^rrc^r^ic ^ z^a^ streps, the chz.Ia caxs 

20;^ :^©3ics.. x:r? t:::^ ts^^ down fcr :::ac«. 



^ rt::^:i^r^ :ui tiiz^. sectoon. Start: w^tii 



.1 .lave snacies. 
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4. ran pcwd«£r?><i pAi»nt a:^t<i & olass of water aisd aske<3 to predict 
'^culJ: r-tpp<m if th«y ^ere aixed to9*th«r the child would respcmd 

ii^*«a ft fcicycle puass aisd a baliocm and asicea what he ocmld da vxth thea 
"-n* child wo*ild respond tltat he oo<4id bXw the balloon a? vith the pai^. 

3.ven v(at.-;r. liquid soap and beat^ as>d asjc«d >rffeat Jse could do 

•*t,-- -..It*®. chila >«ouid resi?c!nd that he ocmld ssak« soap b5ibbi«s. 

i. 4 ::f beads and asked to get wlsat he wowld need to aake a 

necsl^e, the chald would ^#t sob^ type of strirsgijig material. 

y- ii'^sr. fc»ir mail sneets of petpex asx: a large object, vmn asked to trace 

t-^ ic:ect the child woaid assegsi>le the Supers to |«rovide sufficient surface 

I- :- ../en several toy cars m a bcx held sisiZ with a rabJaer band the child 

^i^ii&n tae tsex was rattled and gives to hi», %K>iild make mme; att««pt to 
:g«n i.t- 

a paper Jsag contamxrsg several bells aod asked 'io find <sit *^t the 
rsataifled^ without lookirig, the child i««ild investigate riMir^ a sense 

;f Queens xjaq or t:j>«ch. 

.i. a ot clay to play trxth cootaxniiig a »et*l wei<tht, the child 

*r»i*d teeic tne ofc^ect hidden in the clay. 

II- ' .T^. a --y rar jr:,th the wheels and axles rosoved* the child ^«ould investi- 
T^zi tc 5«e if the wheels aiid axles could be replaced. 

z^r^ 4 zcv^red baby food jar containiri^ a piece of paper toweling with 
ir,^- :ii;:e or. xt afrf asked what the toweling cleaned ^p, the child wcmld 
sgma the jar acd saeli the cmit«Bt«» 

II. «her. Asxr^i zc firs^ clap then touch his head, the child vill follow the 
rtsrrecT ;rdejr ai^i reprodixre the' laotioa*. 

:•!. :^ f»r. 1 zzy car irsi piece of paper and a»ked to drive the car aro«jsd the? 
r*xzs.^ c-se paper, the child will be able to do so. 

1*. i*'/ea a piiice of paper and some crayoas and asked to draw a boose and 
3*sself wz.tn a floi«er, ti^ child will ijiclwde all tiaree objects. 

15, Z^'T^n a paper «id three cbaects zsd asked to put the» in a particular 
irtjer, t.te child vill use the correct order. 

19-. to^a to jec t:;^, pus.n his cnair in, and go to the door, the child i#ill 

fellow that order. 
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CATEC;ORY IV: HABITS AND ATTITUDES 
B, Competencyj Ability to Plan Action (24) 



G«>neral Goali The child can predict the result of action, assess available 
resources, and use them to achieve a desired result. 

fierforTOance Stateanant ; 

1 . The child can predict the and result of a given action or series of 
actions. 

Criterion ; 

1. a Given a simple series of events or actions, the child can predict 

tho probable end result. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Gloria had gone with the big kids down to the creek to play. 
She got her shoes all muddy, she was afraid her Mom would 
scold her, so she took the shoes off and put them beside the 
porch, close to where the dogs slept, she didn't go back out 
and get them because it got cold and rained. What do you 
suppose happened to her shoes? 

Possible Responses— They got wet; the dogs carried them off; the 
dogs chewed them up; her dad saw them and brought them in. 

If you mix this red paint and yellow paint, what color will you 
get? (This requires knowledge which may or may not be ralated 

to the ability to plan or predict.) 

Performance Statement ; 

2. The child can decide wliat he needs to do to achieve a desired end result. 

Criterion ; 

2. a Given a simple situation outlining a problem and a desired end 

result, the child can show or say what he could do to achieve 
the desired result. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

SupiJose we are on one side of the river and we need to be on the 
other side. What could we do to get there? 

It's cold in the house. What, could we do to make it warmer? 
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2. b Given a situation outlining a problem and a desired end result 

requiring several steps from the existing condition, the child 
can show or say the steps required to achieve the desired result. 

Sample Activity Items i 

Hero is a child just getting out of bed on the day the mobile 
classroom cornea to the school. Tell me what he needs to do to 

get ready to go. 

Here are the things we need to set the table for lunch. First 
tell me what you need to do, then show me. 

Performance Statement ; 

3. The child can assess and use available resources to achieve a desired 

end result. 

Crltorion ? 

3. a Given a problem to solve and a limited number of resources, the 

child can demonstrate or describe how he would use the resources 
to solve the problem. , 

Sample Activity Items ; 

This doll needs to take his nap. What can we fix up for him to 

sleep in? (Array of pieces of cardboard, wood, clock, etc.) 

Child should fix up something that looks like a sleeping arrangement. 

Show a picture and tell story of a child and his friend with a long 
rope wanting to jump rope, and another picture showing the possible 
resources (fence or tree, big sister, shears, clock, money, pi u» 
other relevant and irrelevant items). 

Possible solutions: 1) Tie one end of rope to fence or tree, 

get big sister to turn it, or take turns 
turning, (tisie turns with clock). 

2) Cut rope in half, so each child has a 
rope, 

3) Buy another rope, so each child has one, etc. 
Additional Performance Statfements i 

4. Given a block of wood, a set of clip-on wheels and a strip of paper and 

asked what the child might do with the objects, he will combine the objects 
to make something, e.g. a car and a road. 

activity, the child will choose the puatzle. 
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Altliouqh tht^n^ ir> v^viiience that thin is an innx^rtant coinpetoncy there is 
little in tlu way ot l^ckqround material for curriculum devolopment— ^tjither 
tor what child or adult mu^t do to develop the ability to plan action* 
Therefore ^ we are proceeding on logical analysis and on experience r but the 
i?nd result ii> far less predictable than teaching colors or sorting. Even 
those people wlx) have emphasised child plaining in their curricula (Weikart) 
have changed procedures* 

Wo do know those things: 

I, >Modeiinq is a ix>worful teaching tool here* If the adult plans In 

a way thai is observed and understood by the child^ probably the child 
will do so, too. (e*g*r in older children, if parent writes list to 
remind him, children will probably acquire that habit also,) 

.\ Younv? c!ii ldi-tM)'i? ability or lack of ability to plan is often related 
to th%> opportunity to do sor which is often minimal. Parent, HV, 
toacht^r, may mn^d to provide for more opportunities, 

ri^nniutj IS a complrx skill requiring analysis of needs or wants 
a*^st^H<mt*nt of resources, and logical, sequential, thinking about 
how to achieve desired results. Verbal mediation probably facili'* 
tates. But we know very little about helping children achieve this 

competence, 

4, Divergence and creative responses should be encouraged, Uaually, 
there is no one way to get "from here to there," except for straight 
information items — e,g./ if you mix blue and yellow. If child comes 
up with a new way to achieve a desired result, more power to him, 
provided he doesn^t hurt or disturb himself, others, and materials. 
The world needs more people like him. 

Examples ; 

Homo ; Child ih allowed to help cook and help around the house and yard, then 
given an opix>rtunity to plan and carry out simple tasks, "We've got time to 
go fishing it you could get together the things we need," "Let's get these 
beans ready for dinner. What do we have to do?" 

Natural Environment s Planting and caring for seeds and plants, "What do we 

have to do?" 

School ; Child given opjx^rtunity to decide what he will do and what he needs 

to do It. 

Teacher has ballu, jump ropes, and other small outdoor equipment on 
d 1 splay , S i ngs song t 
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''li^*®^ tiwli. ^ ie ^len ^all go out 

t^ll go out 

all out 

^^•r ^ ic ^#tiiatn ail go out 

all go out to play?" 

*i*iwrvj', ^i^^z, io you ^d,at to do wii^n you go out?" 
iaxsTt^f '^'Play catch." 

*'^wii>ciiex: ic you n«iia<j to play catch?" 

lercy ^c^Jvlly) : **That r«d feall aiid someone to play with me.'* 

Cr^ic^s :;f pUy equipment, books to read, songs to sing, colori 

p«:^t, i^s^T, t^z. C?^xces of ar&a^ to play in, 

/ 
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1. The child ifcbl* tJ::^ ^tt^&l tx, :ji!i^#st:xsxj a?^prqi;:gr:;Hat^^ tyyiks- 
Criterion: 

l^a Given a t^s*. ;ir.t-4S3r^ir^^^ >i;^ ^p?rcf;^iat;# tJO h*s ^^loc^^mz^ 
tJte chxid ciir- }txx€:z^i •c:::^? ^isoo?:^ to cxMJ^ete t,rm task* 

Given ii^ tAsl^ ^c :» dcir^g* ciuJ^J w::;MLllB9ly 

atreutfs long anca5± re ctatplere tr» rau^. 

fa^ctxjx^r z^^tiz^jd^. 
Perfornw r vce St:at«ceBt : 

2, The child desirts JSi^zzz.z.'^ ^K-r-irr .x^roduct^Te ^L^ic fruscrazis^. 
Criterion ; 

2. a Given a -LasK ^^ict 

it, &r;Kd is %i.^IIi^c tc^ 

Sample Activity I^qt : 

Have child lorfc p»;;2x:.^ » e .;ca sicasit^c tog«^her* I&eallYr cfeii^i 
should ^tt€inpt. h ^M Z i ictz S;efcr« fr^sirrawicc 

Additional Periorru&^e £t4:tTicmte-^ts x 

J« Given d strir*9 ^uc kn^uiJi ^:^t ^tsk^ zc »t:rts«j as fa.st as he c&s ^-"-1^ vd^: 

string slowly, ti-*fe circle -^11 tssw i« ia^ mere beads tha^ yr:^ bedats^s*^ 

has struJCxg faster* ^ei. i* iC't:^ sn^jit^ ajsd ^r^ed ar tii^ saae tuaae. 

4» If a&k^ tv^ pec5>le s^.*^ tSafr aaaae plac« a^^d fini^ at- t;^^ &9S» 

plac« and or^e "^ItLs jy&d csMr r^s::a^ ^^j^c <^t: ti^re first:?"* c^.jl? %exl 

respond the rur*n*£j • 



t^::; ccisplece^ tbe child art«npt3 



5* Giv^n two sets of five alphabet letters tx> trac^e* one f^st axsd or*e slovly 
and a^ked which was the most like the oricxnal and why, the child vill 
respond the neater went mora Biowly» 

6. rUven a ?ict ot snu^ll blocks 2** X 2** x ar^d asked to •'BuUd ^ t^wct as 

fast ati he can until I say stop*' {on^ r.irxte) ar*d tr^n "slovly and carefully*" 
and askod to compare the two for height^ he will say the carefully done erne 
is higher* 

?. ^3xve^ three cookies or pictures of cookies - one do;>gh, one noraally cocked^, 
ar.d one burricd, the child would be able to tell whxch had cookec loisgest 
and why* 

8, Gxven a puzzle to work with and asked haif'^way thro\^h v^t be has dor^e 
and still has to do, the child will respond to both parts appropriately • 

Giv^n bL>ckh with wtiich to build a house and asked several txsas during 
the building what parts he has coji?>leted awS tho^se yet to be done h^e ^nll 
respond correctly. 

10. Given paper and crayons to draw a picture atKi asked at the ei^ to recall 
what he drew first, next, next, etc., the child will recall in correct: 
sequence, 

11* Given a doll to dross and undress and asked %^er* the doll Is cx^ssed tx> 
tell the sequence in reinoving the doll*s clothes Ib the sai&e order uj^ed 
in dressing the doll, the child will show or verbalize t;he correcx order ♦ 

12* Given a box, a piece of wrapping paper, a rihhon, and a zoy car, the child, 
when asked would be able to tell or show the sequence ijx yezB^zjrig the car 
as a gift. 



So 
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CATEGORY IV J HABITS ANP ATTITUDES 



D. Competency: Ability to be Self-Reliant When Appropriate 

and to Request Assistance When Appropriate (26) 

General Goal; The child can exhibit appropriate independent and dependej;t 
behaviors. 

Performance Statement ; 

1. The child can work and play independently when appropriate. 

Criterion ; 

l.a Given a situation calling for independent action, the child can 
function successfully. 

Sample Activity Item ; 

Accurate assessment of this calls for observation, in home, give 
child a task such as a puzzle, putting modest number of toys away, 
clearing table, etc. In classroom, a task such as putting away 
blocks, washing table, etc. could be used. Observe child^s actions 
Perfection should not be expected. More important at this age is 
attitude and willingness to try to do the task by himself. 

Performance Statement ; 

2. The child can make reasonably accurate estimates of his abilities in 
motor and cognitive tasks. 

Criterion ; 

2. a Given a difficult task well within the child's capabilities, the 
child is willing to attempt it. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Natural situation: Observation of child given a difficult task 
(new puzzle, construction to replicate, pattorn to duplicate, etc ) 
If the "match" is correct, the child should be willing to atteinpt it, 

Contrived situation: Describe to child a difficult task, ask him 
if he thinks he could do it, and how he'd go about it. 

Performance Statement ; 

3. The child can recognize when it is important to seek help. 
Cr iter ion ; 

3. a Given a situation in which adult or other help is needed, the 
child can identify the situation. 



t}..-© >3c Oh by tr^«i£«^lvc-5, ^z. '^r--- -iti yi^js . 

'Jet soaeone to help -b«r;.. * ' 

a«re soae pictures of £»ys ai»c girU: hav_nc srs:^ 

I n gcinc to show ther. to you on^ at s ^ 

snculd .ncliide those vr.-ch chUc cm. i^d^ jn- ^Lf ^ 
ones wnere he needs bsip . ) 

4. The child lanows appropriate sources cf help. 
Criterion ; 

4, a Given situations wn^ze hei? rrtsedec. tae cr^c xrsr. -sssii:^ 
^PP^priate sources of help, 

Sasiple kctivitv It€aa ; 

Shew Pictures and tell stor>- tc create sit'ast:.DT. r;^-- - 
specific kiiic of help, wxtfa «r.icfc chilc mx^nt^x^ 
(Exaaple - an isccider.t at hone; c-xid saonlc sinossr or 

father.) Chxid ci^n select vno sho'-ilc r>fc C£.::^ec h-m z^^— 
or i®ore cifficuit) can r^aine who STioulc i» cal^^. 

Ferfcnaar^e Stateaent : 

5, The era id jcixdws how to susamoB help. 
Cr i ter lor. : 



5. a Giver, a situation where help is neeaec, —it ci^t ^g^.,—-^ 
or descri.be how tc get help. 

Gaiaple Activity Itea : 

Select a r.eec for help and e source for ne>j: *.-.tr ~ ; 

fa^-aliiir. Ask him, "if yc>M needed the teacri*- 

^-^Ip you, wJiat would v-ou dc?" {Otaer mpproprl^ii 1:^:^^' ^ - 
aisc be used.) 



A^didit ior^l Perfonaaxice 



Stat^tents : 



6. ii-/en tnree pictures of as i^i 



- v.^ ^ . , . '■' ^ -^eiiager itisc - cr._c 

as^w.^- ;.^^^ec., tne chi^a, wnen as&es wr^cr. ne cr=u_c zmsr _i ^ raca ^ ' 
select the picture of the child. 




It asked tew he could sat a:* a house in the block area and what he would 
use, th.» child will include materials for an enclosure and spatiailv appro- 
priate sized furniture, and/or representations of furniture. 

.iiv<i?n picturt-3 of a paint brush on a long handle, a ladder, and a regular 
paint brush, and asked what he would use to paint a wall in the roo® and 
why, the child will combine the ladder with the brushes in some way az^ 
will realise that the regular brush could not be used alone. 

;ivi»n a fork and a set of chop sticks and asked which he would use tc eat 
his amner and why, the child will select the fork and verbalize a justi- 
fication other than merely the word "because," 

Given a puzzle to work on and being stopped before the puzzle is completed, 
the child, asked^why he did not complete the puzzle, will say he was sroppe 

Jiven a .-^iniple line drawing to reproduce, and asked after its coapletion 
which parts are most and least like the original, the child will be able to 
compare the two, 

^iven a peqboard design to reproduce, but with pegs of different colors 
from the oiigmal, the child, on completion, will be able to tell how his 
IS ditforent from the original. 

liven rubbt-r bands to stretch over two pegs with one of the rubber bands 
being too amall to fit, the child, when asked why he can't put that rubber 
band on, will verbalize that it is too small. 

^iven a f^et of alphabet letters to trace and asked on completion which are 
best and least well traced, the child will compare and chose those ti-^t are 
most representative of good and bad tracings. 

iiven a st^t of rubber people including a mother, a father, a brother, a 
^Jister, and a baby, and asked, 

1) Which people could help you tie your shoes and why? 

2) ;vhich people could drive you to the store and why? 

3) Which people could help you look for the baby if it 
crawled f^ff? 

tnc chiia will solect individuals or groups of individuals wt.o are appropria 

Uven a ptcturo of a wrecked car and asked what he would do if he was '-e-e 
and wto he would get to help, the child will respond by naming an approprlat 
perf^on action. 

Given Picture., showing the sequence m building a bird house and asked where 
ne might need help, and who he would ask, the child will respond bv te^^- — 
who was needed and how. ' ' 



r<6 



When 4&k«;c to tell some things the child could mak€ wi^thc^ut ar-y ^^elj arjd 
how he wuid do it, th^ child will be able to oo sc. 



Wh^r. asked "How can w« find out about ?^ ;a r^jert cctnmcn 

tc t:&e classtoi;^, e^q* rabbits), the child will xitr^poi^ *titii .^p^^iro^ssriate 
per son or plac<^. 

2w« ^Siven a stacK of blocks and asked to pile theB all one on tx^ i^f aether, 
the child, when h^ reaches the point where he cai;- nc lonot-r jljfcc^ ti» 
blocks, will seek help by asking the adult to aid hia* 

Given four p-ctures of a child playing, sleeping, reaching fcr a stea3u.r.<5 
pan on the stove, and eating, and asked t:o tell you about tf^e pictures, 
the child will verbalize the potential danger of the child resac::;!^ fcr 
the pan. 

ZZ. 3iven a photograph of various objects and asked if he could mka tivis cn 
his own, the child will be able to decide In an appropriare JiiMisaer. 

C^j^ect examples: 1) a clay ball or snake 

2) a child's painting 

3) a chair 

4) a table 

5) an alphabet letter 

6) a shirt 

13 • >iven a figure of a policeman and asked v^en he might need zhzs per sen 
and hov he could get him, the child will name an approi«ri^te sitr^aaricn 
ajr^ hov to contact the police* 

24, 'Jiven a real telephone and asked how it might be used, the child wxll 

res;x:>nd appropriately. When extended by **how else?'% the ch^d vi.ll ccane 
up with using the phone in an emergency ♦ 

^'neral Cc-s3S*c»nts: 



In the past, ve have placed much stress on children's independent i^ehavicrs- 
Kcw we are seeing more emphasis being put on three classes of relat^ed c^-avic^s; 
1- dependent- dependent, and interdependent • The first two are t^s^iic&ed cr. ua this 
co^^tency. Much sensitive judgment is required in trying to build tbes-e zaosr^ 
potencies. F^r exai^le, in trying to promote independent action ir, hcm& artd 
scnool, we are sometimes guilty of either loading an iinpossiile tasi; t^;ie 
child — "'lk>v you got all those blocks out, and you can just put tbeat a^l aw%y* 
or rutting off his striving for independence— "Let me button your coat; -^e^re 

a hurry If we don't encourage him when he wants to go on hxB o^,, be will 
soon learn not to try. In addition, many adults have ambivalent feelix^s aicc;t 
children's independent and dependent behaviors, especially berw^eer, Z ar^c ^ y^^arsr 
wnen the first break from home to school comes* As with ability tc ir.itiate 
action, and so many other itemis in the realm of habits, attitudes aj>d scciai 
relationships, appropriate action cannot be taught us siJinply as cr^e te^ch^e^ 
na»es of shapes or the si^e of something. The climate in the home, scr^I ar^ 
ccwBJunity snist also value and reinforce a particular behavior* 



navt nottH: trie'* 



It; ^# tm 4^^- 

Arid com)ft*ct.**c ^^'zi 121, 



"9— V 




Note ^ t.v^ ^.t: i;^,:^ — ^ ^ iiK - 





4gapro|irLate t;o his 

cii^ld K;;K:%t3 aj:^:: caa observe cnxictbood safety pr£bCt.i.ce£ 
a^LTxti^s J^m^. school, car^ yar^. 



l^a. il^^jen a s:irimtioA requixij^ a^licatooct of Oun w! »> !R ^^^l ^ r: *^*f r 
ia:fecy practices,, the child *s reply is cosss^stai^ %c.t^ ^.«sa2t± 
aiKi safety, 

Sa^ag^e Activity Itams : 

Settle with Tnk"* cn side* Chxld kaows xt is ispt 

1 iiwii' j^ii^a Jit » 

•Jrscacjied pep Jsottle foxii^ at side of rcsad* child knoows bcic 



r^aci::^ betr^er. siiarp aisd fal;^t tipp^ scissors to ?iw tc 
i : /ear old to cut '#rith^ child cJx>oses blust $ci^socs* 

Ciiilc: sees gun in closet, }ctkws he sbould not pi«y wtxii it. 



a siraaticn rev^iring application of ccsbbcc. chil^i^c^ s^etj^ 
r^-^ct.ces-, the chjJ^d obs^^rves the» either by c^Dxaiu^usa or cati^si^. 

^C^: th^s criterion would r*ecessitate obser^ati^. 



.i m car asks about or buckles seat belt. 
Zix:^lz dce^ lot throw sand or rocks at otbexs* 
rh^^i ices net rur. with per>cil, icrife^ or scis^sors. 



«:20»:^3^.tsxe zz can be taught* Select tfK>se that are yy rrr ^^r d^zZ^^s ^ ^r -^ .rr I. . 

aic::: a^ irj£ cms listed -onder I. a ar^d i.b crirericm. K.ak^ tr^ee -^■.x-^-^ :Ea^tt^- 
srr^^rnt-'farwarc^ r^n-saoralizin^. If at all possible* oet --^p^.r-^? 
i^as»ce!ier-s tc reaca tnem ccnccHBitant safety practices, siace ti«?r^ is :acir^ 
t-ac:t^ig -Z:^ -nild ab*^ut 3c^thi:ir5 over ^ich be has ca:^ti^l. e,?., 
ir :5ct^ t i ner m is a fire extinguisher ir» the bouse « 

1 * ^ 



:vw;r . ion * t: zee clc^ . 



^ r^^it.tn.j::^^ cetr^^n ^nar .-tie aat^ and T^s 



-L^^.* rf?-ic fisiti ^ir/ cecpl^ need eau: 



1 



trte rn^J 
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3. a 3A.««a 4 »4t^iAtioii neqoiring 4pplic«t4<»s of co«»n cMi<ibood 
cl,«aali*s««a 4fid s«Xf care st^ABdarda, the child oi»«rv«» 



ERIC 



C^lst «ai^s baads 4ft;«r toileting aod befor« «!Ati»g, 

CSu«lii J:a:uatats teeth. 

CSlUc leaves baja)da'g«« 00 cut, sort. 



3«rtri.tij3K Assd sicsc cleaalxi^sas xfcejas 4r« U3nd«r the xuflttftnce of aduits, 
j*rtiatUxly «»Sisita is ciie heme* Ciul4ren »t ttiXM Af« are in ti>« proc««« 
if X,.2:ai:2<5 life babits. Assd caasixjt be expected to have acquired theai. fbe 
acaca:! <*z»t T.v. caa ao socse positive tiujsg». Fox eacas^e, the mse of sweets 
&r cw««^a treat* al»uld be totally aijendooed. Womt visitors aad tmmc^m 
a^nl-: 'is» only were health*ful foods. 

■n^asl.ia««at sacgesticcas caa be aatter-of-factly taogiut* 
A* T c:.T:vj ttAl ggrfpraaRce Statygtects : 

4. Zx.w9st A cl«aner doll aixi told it was sade by a peer and asked i^t 

casi tell ai>^t the q^oAiity of the doll, the child will be able to 

saica isi «vau.uat.ticn. 

5 7:.^ zs^ tracir^ aade by a peer and asXed to coanen^ on ho** clo»« to 

sxricrusai tiiey are, the child will evaluate the worJt. 

sr^S: T?u-s With the child** abUity to form casual rel*Uonship« 

4i5fi classify. 

Zf ^sxmn j$« would feel if he had a cold, the cMld will be able to 
respcjKi wizh several symptcms aj^opriate to having a cold. 

^i-?^ ?f»;togxapiis cf children with variout obvious childhood diseas«s, 
J2:rf "^^J^ ^ identify thea by na»e, e.g,, mps, aeasles. 
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CATEGORY IV t HABITS AND ATTITUDES 



F. CSompetencyi Ability to Make Choices Based on the Sitxaation 



Perfortnance Statement s t 

1. Given a large rubber ball, a book, a jar of paint with a brush, and 

a clipboard, and asked what object he might play with using the clip- 
board as a desk on his lap, the child will select the book. 

2. Given two puzzles of varying difficulty and number of pieces, upon 
asking the child to select the one he can do the fastest, he will 
select the easiest one. 

3. Given unit blocks of varying sizes and asked to build a house that will 
fit on his chair, the child will select blocks suitable to the project 
rather than the large or unstable blocks. 

4. Given a full and near empty jar of paint, and a picture of a large house 
on an 18 x 24 inch piece of paper, upon asking the child which he would 
use to paint the house, the child will lelect the full jar of paint. 

5. Given two glasses and a pitcher with enough juice to fill only one glass, 
upon asking the child to give two people approximately the nwm amount of 
juice, the child will attempt to make the juice levels even by pouring 
small amounts at a time, pouring back and forth, or by some other means. 

* ^ 

6. Given give single unit and five long unit blocks and invited to have a 
contest with you to build the longest road, the child, when asked which 
blocks he would like to use, will select the long blocks. 

7. Given a piece of paper, crayons, felt tip markers and a pencil, and asked 
which MoxxXd make the prettiest picture and why, the child will select one 
and state his criterion beyond, "because it would." 

8. Upon asking the child what he might use to construct a bird house for 
outside, he wauld rei*pcnd with an appropriate material and/or tools, e.g. 
vrood, plastic, glue, hammer, saw, etc. 



ERIC 
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CATEGORY IV j HABITS AND ATTITUDES 



G, Competency? Ability to Poracast Results 



Performance Statements i 

1. Given an empty flashlight and two batteries and asked what would happen 
if the batteries were put in the flashlight, the child will respond that 
it would light or work or some change would be produced, 

2. Given a straw and a glass of water and asked what would happen if one 
blows through the straw while it is in the water, the child will respond 
that it will bubble. *^ 

3. Given a jar of paint and a piece of paper toweling and asked what would 
happen it the towel were dipped in the paint, the child will respond with 
a statement indicating a change in the toweling. 

4. Given an egg, a hammer, a nail, and a glass, and asked which object would 

be th« best to pound in the nail and why, the child would respond the hammer 
and state the others would break, or the hamner wouldn't. 

5. Given a rubber ball and asked what would happen if it were dropp^i on the 
floor, the child wxll respond it would roll, bounce, etc. 

6. When asked to show or tell you two steps in doing an inlay pu««le, the child 
would dump the puzzle and put some of the pieces in the spacefs or tell about 

the actions, 

7. When asked what steps he might take to draw a flower on a paper, the child 
will respond with the steps. 

8. When asked what he does from the time he gets up until he comes to school, 
the chxld will name two or more activities, 

9. When asked how he might build a bird house, the child would show or tell 

more than two steps, 

10. When asked to tell or show steps in playing on a slide, the child will show 

two or more steps. 
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CATKGGRY IV s HABITS AND ATTITUDES 



H. Competency: Ability to Plan Alternatives 



Performance Statements t 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4, 
5. 



Given a one minute sand timer, some beads and string and told that he will 
get one candy for each string completed the child will string rapidly. 

Given a large paper with a narrow curvy road drawn on it and asked to drive 
a toy car over the road in such a way that it does not le^ve the road and, 
if it does, the car will have to start again, the child will use great 

caution. 

Given a paper bag containing an object and told that he is to find out what 
is in the bag without using his hands, the child will be able to discover 

a. way of finding out. 

Given liquid paint and a variety of unrelated object*; but not a paint brush, 
and asked to paint a picture, the child Mill use one of the objects or his 

fingers to paint with. 

Given a photograph of an object» aslced to do soraetl- -ng to help us gu«ss the 
word without talkingi the child will act out the action in some way, until 

the word is guessed. 



ERIC 




Ar^Oi.ftV; iiABITS AND ATTITUDEJS 



. » ♦ % w ■» 



*^ ^ ^'^^ ^ combination of five or six 

child.to figure out, without 
m^r;!; ; -^^^^ sterns are in th« b*9 and how they 

' t''^ '^'"^^ »«^'^ «^ touch 

k. rti^ zr^^i^ y-.. f out What xB in the bag? 
* - M x.T) . rfwre last 

; .:vr!J . -r t T ^ pictures with the word. 

T^"-^ ''^ identifying tha word. Ask the child to 

''Z'"^ containers, and silverware needed 

-V se»»e *4t tJiie hicaI. 

-ro. B^, wiU on that kind of plate, cup, etc.? 

r- z^'z f^i^ cut it in that? 

w. -e*^ tu5 eat it with? 

Acm.5tning :'or all the things? 

J. rtv-.* r.-ar^i.n^ £ tacie setting 

t^lf"XjT."-:: '^'^ it««« to set the 

the L: Pxctares. When you have agreed on 

S ^;^;^r^-^._^r:. t fouowmg hi. planned li.t 
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Vfhat (So we ne^? 
How m^ny? 
Settx nc : 

I III m 

Where wiil yo« put tJastc? 
Have you done &Ii cf tisawC' 
How do you kaow? 
4. ACTIVITY: Prftdicrtios 



ana paper, hsn z.rnt ci.i.*c trasSfe a iss-jc, 4 «aix* 4 spocaa 1^ «ac- 

outcome o. fi.tu*..y £^e»t^ .^^ s«» of tis* osiaesxX*. 



QUESTIOl^S: 


A. 


What do ytm xkLm iit 


B. 


How do you icTiCj:^? 


C. 


Caii you show 


D. 









Draw or tr*ce p;-t«r«-* -^i ;i:-:,*r^ items: ^ ^2as« a cs: 
are i>rok«n ao4 tfaer« *r* ««^e zj^. ^ , 




card and tell what substitute he could use for the broken siteiisil. Qi 
sofflfi absurd exan\ple to help get the child started, (e.c* Could^yoa'a 
aiid elephant?) 

VJUESTION: 

What could you use? 
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mmsoKi vs social reiatzonshzi>s 

A, Coap«t«ncy) Ability to Aisim Aipzopriat« 

Sooi«X Behavior <28) 

Gmmc^ Gomlt Th« child can coop«r«t« wi^ p—t9 and «duXtSy «iid ««n 

identify aociaX md worle r^Xattd xol«i of ap*eifi«d «dalts. 

Ptirfoxwinca Statanent t 

1, Th« child can coof»«r«te Mith peer* and adults. 
Criterion i 

l.« In « natural aitiiation, the child can follow reaeonalde stt99eatio.aa, 
direoftdxjne, and requests of adults* 

Sample Activity Itensi 

Lunch is ready. Let's go inside to eat. 
Hang your coat on the hoolc, please. 

l.h In a natural situation, the child can follow reasonahle snggestieos, 
directions, and requests of peers. 

Child cooperates or has tocially acceptable reason for not doing m. 
Saaiple Activity Itewsi 

Joe, hand me that block. , 

Let's play house. You be the masia and I'll be the daddy. 

l.c In a natural situation, the child can request help, ooavanioaship^ 
*nd infomation frow adults, and Mke iiiggaitions i» 

Sample Activity Itis i 

Child saysx "What is this?" -Coaie read to ne." "Let's listen to 

records now." or 

Take toy to be fixed to adult, liook to be read, etc. 

l.d In a natvral situation, the child can give directions, awke 
reasonable suggestions and requests of peers. 

Sample ^t ^vify * 

Child saysi "Ho, I don't want to awing. Let's go slide« 

Child says to younger sibt "Mama said go outside. Let's go." 

Takes anothsr child by the k-vnd, or puts an arm around shoulder 
to gain cooperation. 
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cMid <^0ommm tiMrt muss as wt§t ^ ^ t^it' 
Saaplg Act-lvity Xfn 

«qaif«^t awa^r thay ar« abla to wokIc wttt tosaam «sf laftoe- 

la a coatrivad »itwat:ioex ^xma±m& a Ig^pPS^istoel l&w «a& 
a«v«ral wja ta do tha tj*)K* ta« <MM iciBoaas am «Mn&a «c 
diviaion of labor aa ona i»ay. 




Saad .Barton Hhita on titiaaa ItMtt,. a«5»acia31.y fiar^aawioa 
that bo^ laadar aad togXmmr zolas oc^sitead *© ^ j^ff --^^.j ,^ ^ 
babairiot. Youag cMldr«i axa «i3JL fssKicMP. ni— - i.iiii^. .... 

at^tJjdas and akiXla, a^ .c^ ^ »cfe apd^ula^- »ad seSacaKK » 
them laara. Aa. vit^ ao mt^ ti»ij»sa, a*ftSJs^,«» Jmsi 4W# 

aocial aa«ti»g In i*±cJi ba apenda mo9t ©f Mai atSaw^, «s« ^iii.amTW > - 
pactatioaa of tha ^igaificaiit i>ac«>la i« td« li^ aidaSm «sr e^dte» 

»a*a. it. aaaoat ippoaaifela fear sdiiid ^ i^ipmisl^ ^te^. lor wmm » «*g^ 
r«<piaata. Raaiatanca— «re« daflaitcft— ia ta^a 



The h^9t bet to balp cMl^ran «itb tbaae b^prissu^ i« y'ffigg . ^^a^^ 
tbm., SoM aodeliag can. ba 4ooa o» T.¥, t© atew cfctifi Jtear cmi Sm 
^ivaa aituations. ^ 



Thara aza »«v»al aapacta to ^ * jioii^ a^toE* ^wrteima i-a-inii , ana £a 
^ racognitioii tbat it ia ac « atia w Mr baaa^s^ ^ -mssSi taMMer^ 'tdte saeiai 
allona for 1) a diTriaion of labor, ao ^t aac^ mm ^mm^-^ aMma mm isk Jaw 
21 a oortdni»g of aJciXla «o. tbat aaoh ojsa- caa ^xm^aismm ipibi , 
3} rao4i»rocity <yott balp ita tSmm «id iia*ll ^ jfoaalaSaj^, 



kiada of b^viora oa» baat be taogSrt: ^-^im mm 0^, 

v erbal i aa t ion of ^ipr^iata ratpoaaaa jxobi^t 3J«^ 



ParfoCTaoca $tatem»t: 



3. Tba cbUd ca» identify apadfiad adait occttfrnt xcm — mi^Trr. «n£ tsMsr 
aocial and lawk related rolaa aad toct^na* 
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3. a Given pictures of adultt engaged in a variety of occupations, the 
child can identify tb« occupational role. 

Sawple Activity Itemsi 

Point to the picture of the construction ^rXer > 
show met the school bus driver* 
Point to the highway patroltain. 
Show ne a picture of a nine worker. 

Z.h Given pictures of adults engaged In a variety of occupations, the 
child can identify the occupational function. 

Sample Activity Itews i 

Point to the picture of the person who helps grow the food w eat. 
Show ne the person \iho sells gasoline to put in our cars. 

3.C Given pictures of adultt; engaged in a variety of occupations, the 
child can state the nane of the occupation^ in aither stasAss^ or 
colloquial terms. 

Saagle Activity Itemt 

Here are pictures of men and woeMUi at work. Tell ae what you 
call then. ' 

3.d Given pictures of adults engaged in a variety of occupationsr 

the child can state the function of the occupational role. 

Sample Activity Item: 

Mhat does the person at the gas station do? What does tha 
farmer do? 



These four criterions are all related to sii^le knowledge and should be ^irly 
easily taught. Note that they are conce«:ned with cosprehension and with e»- 
presaion; the same order that has been utilised with many of the other competen- 
cies. 

In conatructing curriculum, keep in mind theee thlngas 

1, Occi^tions presented should be typical and representative of the region 
and ccsiiunity in which the child lives. Go beyond the "coemsinity helpers* 
approach to the apecific careers in the spaoific area« 



Comments t 
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2, 9x^mmkt tb« vhol« r«n9« of "wMt pm>pXm a©*— a»t just tajc j^t»s ^3te». 

Th« m]7s«>» miAmM th* cleaning peopl« in the ho^t^l m ia^wrtait, mlm. 

•awltiag job«. Avoid tl» -Owur Hr. teagc iUn* »i5»w*da^ 

4. mtch carefully th« hidden »tAtu« cl»*« concewdajf x»c», mt^g^s^^ 

mmmn <k» «U »ort» of joba, BlacXs and XimIUiis 4o mil sorts of Jcte», ms»& m * 
fQZth. mmn ar« «l«o f«tb«jr» aad concarmd witfe t^ir c^iMrro. i» diffi- 
cult to stxM thlB enowgh, 




film, pict\ir««r and «cpomw« wiU probaMy be aore poiiwrf^ tlttix 
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1» Tfctffe c n :.^> c car, ^jaec -:gtf>^7ry,n 



^zssss^ ^-j^" ' 



Activity Itgggt 
Child i^smsmzsmzmm iKJEnsmXetOiij*, of 



hdxiltm 

FI«)aaR$ra&iIe body 

»4alts leg) 
•S8 i.Ij c ..i B .<y with 

pcrasojt txs cojoe 



So to pexscm 

1^ person tso ccaw: 



Adultis 



Jtegat^-wa redcrkm to 



^^:S=ES'!^XSLZ i (School) 



C&fcf: jnsOL^tixsaaiJaip label 

Sii-?-?? 
•Siljrmg iKLtli 

tkssjms wcat adult 

ft«««Hcabi« bodf contact 



9»e r«Xatip®aE^p label 
Qq to pcr»cci 

*«k P«r»CBB to ciP«ne t© jj©© 
I*l«a«3j:abi« body 

otb«r pcracsa** ac - t^-v^Jtj 
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t^icaiT]^ role in 9CHc:iodxMwtic 
ISin'riTuwi 




CaTSG0S3f V: SOCIAL REXATXOt^ilPS 
C- Coa|set«ocy: Ability to JUiJitAin Attention (30) 



aOEEi ixm^^tmscy dxd sot nc^iv^e r«apcwi»«, fxo» either of the ti*o 

«^«aci*s lawaived la tbm iisvestigaUxm. 
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CATEGORY V*. SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 



D. Competency s Ability to Adopt the Perspective of Another (31) 



General Goal ; The child is able tc adopt the perspective of another, 
showing this through speech, actions, and role play. 

Perfonoance statement } 

1. The child dexnonstrates an awareness and understanding of another person's 
feelings, thoughts, and situation when they are different from his. 

Criterion ; 

l.a Given a situation in which another person might experience 
feelings and thoughts with which the child is familiar, the 
child can demonstrate or describe what the other might feel 

or think. 

Sample Activity Items : 

Natural situations Child reassures another who has spilled 
or dropped something. 

Contrived situation i After hearing a story creating a situation 
in which strong feeling or thoughts would be generated, the child 
can demonstrate or describe what the characters might feel or 

think . 

l.b In talking with or to another person, the child gives evidence 
of understanding how the other feels or thinks. 

Sample Activity Items t 

Natural situation: In playing a game to learn colors, child 
.-.ays to you^^jer child, "You don't know the colors yet, but 
you'll learn. 

Contrived situation: After hearing a story creating a situation 
in which strong feelings or thoughts would be generated, the child 
can demonstrate or describe what he would do or say if that had 
happened to a friend of his. 

Performance Statement : 

2, The child can role play a variety of roles and situations. 



Criterion : 

2. a Given a situation or character to act out, the child can demonstrate 
or describe what he would do. 



ERIC 




SmU Activity ifpg t 



Natural »ituationi In •ocio-dranMitic pi«y, child assumet and 
carriaa out a xoXa. "I'm going to b« the wonmy. Xou kida get 
ready to go to the baldysitter 'a. I've got to go to work." 

"You pretend you're a aomy and lUl be the hair fixer. MhereU 
the conO) . . . 

"I'm the daddy and I'm gonna drive." 

contrived aituationj Pretend you're the hone viaitor who oonee 
to your house eaoh week, and show ae what she (he) looka and 
acts like and does. Here are some things you can use. (sypical 
clothing items, toys, hooka, etc.) l«atch for both "easence" and 
elaboration of role. 



General Comments » 



There is some evidence that this ability is Important not only in dwwnstrating 
sympathy and empathy for others, but alao in understanding history, anthropoloav. 
sociology, and so forth, 



In constructing situations to develop this ability, make sure the "essence" of 
the situation is one with which the ohild is familiar. The particulars or 
specifics may vary, but the essential feelings and thoughts ahpuld be the same. 

Note how this related to the ability to comprehend and esipress feelings, 
Examples t 

Home I A bringing to awareness of the roles, responsibilities and feeli^igs of 
others in the home will help. E.g., big sister had a bad day at school and is 
doira in the dumps," Child could do something to make her feel better » Daddy 
had car trouble on the way home, etc. Books and stories are excellent, also. 
"Dress-ups" can be provided. 

Natural Environment; Consideration for animals is very much in order here, 

School I Awareness of others' feelings and a bringing to consciousness ol those 
feelings is much in order. "George is unhappy. He didn't want to come today 
for some reason. What can we do to make him feel at home?" Books, stories, 
and role play props should be utili«ed to achieve this coo^wtency, also. 
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CATEGORY Vj SOCIM, REIATIONSHIPS 
£. CoiQpetency: Ability to Regp«ct the Individuality o£ Others (32) 



General Goal ? The child recognijee* and rcspecti differences in othera, 
and chooses personal actions independently of physical 
differences. 

Performance statement ? 

1. The child can recognize differences in others without judging the person. 

Cr iter ion t 

1. a The child gives evidence of reccgnising differences in others 

actions, appearance, speech, and so forth in a non- judgmental 
fashion. 

Sample Activity Items ; 

Natur^il situation! George taXes a really long time to eat. 
Look, Yvonne's painted !,11 over her paper. She likes purple. 
He talks different. 
My eyes are brown and his are blue. ^ 
Larry's hair is really curly. 
Performance Statement ; 

2. The child can express admiration for others when appropriate* 
Criterion ? 

2. a Given a situation in which admiration for another ifi> appropriata, 

the child can express it. 

Sfsmple Activity Items ? 

Natural situation » Oeess, lookit that big building Larry built. 
Sherry's all dressed up today. I like that dress. 

Contrived situation: Given a contrived situation in which admiration 
for another's appearance, actions, products, etc. is appropriate, and 
a direction to tell what he would do or say, the child expresses 
admiration. 
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3, c^oQtm pmrmtisX action* towmxd oth«r» independently of 



3.* tUvmx a involving another perton phyaically different 

itxm imiJi, tkt chU4 d«cid«» hia personal action* on other baaii. 

iSfcrjsrtl *iceiati<jni lacky can't hear um, but if we ihow her what 
fjc jS» a4sa caa play with u», 

lic«ar and »ine az« pink. Let's hold hands and run. 

SsK«, 9^ cms. play. Girls can hiaild with blocks, 

Oxx^iw^ sxtxaifiioGt Picrare of boy wanting to "play house.** 
C&ixa cas issilLcate that it wuld be all right, 

J^rt=®« <g£ ctold of different racial background wanting to play. 

ito»t \««ry yrarg cSwd^iema prai:ty much have this, What we need to do is try to 
«axataj» it. is»^ xaplias that adulta have to have the abilities in I, 2, and 
3 «r«d thea in a variety ct ways, before this coe^tency can be 

fully •CSUMW^tfiS. — i tfm 

lteif>ect wiK^^ to a variety of differences, not just race, $oM of these 

are toadrj £3::.'^^:, I^5«*$« pattaams, learning pace and style, interests, 
act^viij fra.m^T cg ffi4ng conditions, clothing choice, economic circusistances, 

place of r«5f4<fc«a(P«, etJEsJkc baekgrotand, etc. 

Also acrt^ ti*t tix» cojBp«'C*ncy should not be construed as applying from any 
particular 'i^-^rtK^ to aay particular "out-group," it applies to all . 

Exaanplifeg i 

^'^^^ 'funny.' He was born far away from here, 
and that « the «»3r talk there. He probably thinks you sound 'funny. 

Aad »o OB tiiKSffl^ tia* ^rio«s difference*. 
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CUmTia Activities t 
category. 




